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While I was singing yesterday, 
Beneath the lilacs, dear, 

A little bird perched overhead 
Asif it longed to hear, 

1 cried, ‘Oh, bird—sing to me ! 

No song of mine can ever be 

So sweet as your wild minstrelsy,*’ 


The little bird began to sing : 
At every note and sound 
It seemed as If strange listeners came 
And softly gathered round, 
And still the bird sang loud and clear, 
I shut iny eyes that | might hear 
The voices the strange world near, 


And when at last the bird was still 
I opened wide my eyes, 

But allaround were but the trees 
Uplifting to the skies— 

The little bird is far away, 

But I beneath the lilacs stray 

To that sweet world of yesterday. 


Fettered, Yet Free. 


BY THE AUTNOR OF ‘‘LIKE UNTO A 8TAR,”’ 








‘*‘BRUNA’S BTORY,’”’ ‘‘A GIRL’S DE- 
SPAIR,’’ ‘‘TWICE MAR- 


RI£D,’’ ETC., ETC. 





CHAPTER XXV. 

\lik paused, startled at the look on his 

S face ; absorbed in her story, she never 

thought how hard it was for the man 
who loved her to hear ber call another man 
“husband.”’ Sir Hugh checked the words 
which had risen to his lips. 

‘“70 on, dear,”’ he said gently ; it is noth- 
ing.’’ 7 

“Tt was she who made him distrust me,”’ 
Cecil resumed after a pause. “It was she 
who aroused his jealousy of me. He took 
me away from home, we went abroad, she 
was with us,and when he took me to—”’ 
she paused for a moment, closing her eyes 
in the pain of that recellection—“to Wales 
she came with us still.’’ 

‘*My poor Cecil !”’ 

“I was very lonely there, Hugh,’’ she 
continued, leaning her fair head wearily 
against him, her grey eyes darkening and 
dilating at the terrible retrospect. ‘But I 
should not have minded the loneliness, if 
! had been at peace ; but it was so terrible 
to feel that they were always watching me, 
that I was never at any time free from her 
espionage, that my lightest, most natural 
action, was unjustly construed, that she 
nade my husband believe anything she 
liked. And I was so triendless, so terribly 
riendless, Hugh ; Laura was so far away, 
ind there was no one else who could help 
ie; even my maid they dismissed be- 
“ause | liked her and she was good to me. 
'fugh, more than once during that misera- 
‘le time I was tempted to end the life 
they made so miserable,’’ 


“Itush, my dearest !’’ he said brokenly. 
‘You are breaking my heart !’’ 

‘Forgive me !” she murmured penitent- 
ly. “Forgive me, Hugh! It will make 
you judge me more leniently, perhaps, 
when you know all.” 

“Could I judge you more leniently than 
I have done, my beloved ?” he said ten- 
derly, putting his hand upon her bowed 
head. “f can readily believe how terrible 
your sufferings were,”’ 

“There were times,” she went on rest- 
lessly, rising from her lowly position and 
Walking about the room for a minute or 
two, then coming back and sinking at his 
feet again, “when I teared that I was going 
nad, when the grounds about the house 
and the hills all seemed full of watchfal, 





spying eyes and mocking voices. Some- 
times I took courage and rebelled against 
the cruel treatment to which they subjected 
mé, and reproached, or implored, or defied 
them ; but I was so powerless, so helpless, 
while he and she were so calm and strong. 
They made me desperate often, and if— 
and if Ihad done that of which they ac- 
cused me, I think almost that Heaven 
would have forgiven me even that !”’ 

Her head sank torward in an agony of 
humiliation and passionate pain. Sir Hugh 
said nothing, but his heart burned with 
anger against the man who had taken so 
cowardly an advantage of his wife’s youth 
and helplessnes and of her most solitary 
position, that it would hardly have seemed 
acrime if,in her misery, she had taken 
any means to obtain her freedom. 

Yet he never doubted ber ; not for a mo- 
ment did he think that she was guilty of 
the crime of which she had been accused, 
but of which she had declared herself in- 
nocent. 

Life had treated her harshly, bis poor 
Cecil, but it would be his aim to atone for 
that harshness with his love, and care, and 
tenderness. 

The shades of evening had gathered in 
the room now ; it was almost too dark to 
see each other's faces in the dusk. 

Cecil’s voice had grown low and faint 
during the last few minutes ; she was grow- 
ing exhausted, and Hugh, as he sat with 
his arm around her, could feel the laboring, 
uneven pulsations of the throbbing heart. 

‘Let me hear the rest to-morrow, Cecil,’’ 
he said gently. ‘‘You are weary now and 
want rest. I can wait until to-morrow 
easily, now that my greatest fear of all is 
at rest.” 

She lifted her restless eyes to his face. 

‘*W hat was that fear ?” she queried eag- 
erly. “What was that fear, Hugh ?”’ 

“That you did not love me,’”’ he an- 
swered, forcing a smile as he looked down 
at her. 

‘“‘Did you ever think so, Hugh ?’’ 

“Was I not fu.iously jealous of my best 
friend ?”’ he replied, smiling still, although 
his eyes were dim. “You don’t know, 
dear, what harsh and angry things I sa‘d 
to poor Monty.”’ 

She hardly seemed to understand him, 
her eyes wandered away from his face, the 
little, restless hands struggled in his, the 
laboring heart throbbed heavily under the 
sott white folds of her gown. 

Hugh’s anxiety deepened ; he saw that 
the reaction after this intense excitement | 
was creeping over her—that her need of 
rest was almost imperative. 

“You must rest now, Cecil,” he said, ina 
cheerful, matter-of-tact tone. “You shal! 
tell me the rest to-morrow, dear.”’ 

“Let me tell you all now, Hugh,’ 
urged eagerly. “To-morrow ! Who knows 
what to-morrow may bring ?’’ 

“{t will bring peace and rest to you, my 
dearest,” he replied tenderly. ‘‘There will 
be no secrets between us to mar our happi 
nesa, and darken our love.”’ 

“No secret !’’ she repeated softly. “No ; 
you will know all then, Hugh ; there is but 
little more totell. One night,’ she wenton 
eagerly; ‘‘no let me end, Hugh—the end is 
so near now—one night it seemed as if I 
could bear it no longer, and I went up to 
my room. I had chloral there, which I 
had used to make me sleep, I could never 
sleep without it, and [ thought it would be 
so ersy to make the dose large enough to 
give me a sleep from which I need never 
awaken. I was pouring it out recklessly, 
when the door opened and my husband 
came in. I suppose my face told him what I 
was doing, for his own changed. He sprang 
to my side and struck the phial and glass 
from my hand. I think I cried out loud 


’ she 








when he did so. 
“J bad no more cbloral,and no means of 
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obtaining any in those wild Welsh hills so 
far from a large town. He asked me what 
I was doing, and i told him the truth. He 
had made my life unbearable, I said, and 
I wished to endit. He turned pale as death 
and began to tremble. 1 think he never 
knew until then how terribly he had tried 
me. For some minutes he could not speak, 
but when he did his voice was changed 
and tremulous. 

‘Are you indeed so unhappy,’ he said, 
‘and through my fault? Is it not rather 
because you regret your lovers from whom 
I have parted you ?’ 

“I suppose my face told him how false 
his idea was, for he came suddenly close to 
me, and took both my hands. 

“ ‘Is this true?’ he said. 
faithful wite atter all?’ - 

“I could not speak ; I was too exhausted 
physically and mentally, and too heedless 
likewise. I think I must have fainted, for 
there was a short period of darkness, and 
when I came to myself he was on his knees 
beside me, holding my hands and kissing 
them, and asking me wildly to forgive him. 
Hugh, you can guess how weak and worn 
out I was, when I burstinto tears and let 
him take me in his arms and soothe me as 
if I had been a child, while be murmured 
entreaties for forgiveness, and I felt his 
tears and kisses upon my face. 

“T never resisted,” Cecti continued wear- 
ily, with a strange coutemptuous tone in 
her voice ; “I let him hold me, [ let him 
kiss me. I was passive, helpless, perhaps 
even alittle touched by his kindness. I 
had been used to harshness ard cruelty 
from him, but tenderness and pity were 
strange and new. When I grew calmer 
we had a long talk, and, although he never 
accused her, I could see that the estrange- 
ment between us was due chiefly to Hester 
Brand. 

‘*] felt, too, that he was sorry, that for a 
man 80 proud as he was to humiliate him- 
self as he did to me, to own how wrong he 
had been, must have been bitter, and I, 
poor, weak-spirited wretch, accepted his 
excuses and felt almost grateful for his 
gentleness. 

“A fterwards,” the girl went on faintly, 
shuddering a little as she shrank closer to 
the squire, “I was glad that I had that 
memory of him, that he had been good to 
me that night, since the next morning he 
was dead.’’ 

Her voice failed her ; for a moment she 


‘Are you a 





seemed asif she was going to faint, but 
she recovered herself almost immediately. 

“I slept heavily that night,’ she said, 
“from exhaustion, I suppose. I awoke 
once to find him sitting beside my bed, 
watching me, with a look on his face I was 
glad to think of afterwards. in the morn- 
ing when I awoke it was late, and 1 was 
alone. I dressed, teeling happier than I 
had done for many months My starved 
heart seemed to be grateful even for such 
kindness as he had shown. 

“When I went down stairs he was alone 
in the dining-rcom, and breakfast was 
ready. He caine to meet me with a ten- 
derness I had never seen in him since the 
first days of our married life. ‘Hester will 
not breakfast with us to-day,’ he said ; ‘1 
want my wife to myself, and I told her 
she would be de(frop. think we must 
find her another home, Cecil!" My heart 
leaped for joy when he said that; it seemed 
as if I were suddenly delivered from some 
terrible weight.”’ 

There was another little silence, then she 
went on softly : 

“JT am dwelling’on all this, Hugh, be- 
cause it is the first time it has ever passed 
my lips. I think, at the time, it inmade what 
tollowed seem even more awful! than it was, 


but afterwards there was some comfort in 
the recollection. It was a wet morning, 
raining heavily, and cold, when we sat 
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down to breakfast. Henry had brought 
his chair close to mine; he was in wild 
spirits, 

“He usually drank tea at breakfast, but 
this morning he would have my cup of 
coffee, which had been already poured out, 
leaving his own little tea equipage un- 
touched at the other end of the table, ex- 
cept that when he took my coffee, he him- 
self fetched the cup from his tray for me, 
for he had sent the servants away. He 
drank the coffee rather thirstily, draining 
the cup at one draught. ‘1 am not con- 
verted to your cafe au lait, Cecil,’ he said, 
‘it is nasty stuff.’ ’’ 

She rose as she spoke, and stood trem- 
bling as she went on. 

“Hardly had the words eacaped his lips 
when I saw his face change terribly ; I ran 
to the bell, rang it, and rushed back to his 
side, throwing my arms about him, asking 
him what was the matter. Horrocks came 
at once, and between us we got himtoa 
sofa. At firsthe seemed to shrink from 
me, and tried to push me away, but the 
next moment he drew ime to him and I sup- 
ported his head on my shoulder, while 
Horrocks got the brandy. 

“He could not swallow ; he seemed in 
awful agony for a few minutes, Horrocks 
sent for a doctor, some of the other ser- 
vants came in, his eyes wore closed ; he 
opened bis eyes with a look of intense hor- 
ror. ‘She has done for ine,’ he murmured. 
‘Poor Cecil Then he feebly turned his 
head towards me and whispered, ‘K iss me, 
Cecil !' and as 1 did so bis eyes closed and 
his head fell torward.”’ 

“Cecil, Cecil !’ Sir Hugh said tenderly ; 
“this is too much for you ! Cease, dear.” 

She was trembing froin head to toot, and 
clinging to him with her little, shaking 
hands ; even in the dusk he could see the 
wild lightin her dilated eyes ; almost, in 
the silence, he could hear the tumultuous 
throbbing of her heart. She put her hands 
up to her head with a pathetic little ges- 
ture of pain. 


“]T do not remember any more,’’ she said 
hoarsely. “They took me away to my 
room, and then Hester came to me, and I 
ran out of the house Into the grounds, and 
then I remember nothing clearly until I 
awoke trom along period of darkness to 
find that he had died trom poison, and that 
1 was accused of——"’ 

“My poor Cecil !” 

Her bands fell from her temples; she 
was trembling still, and but for his arms 
she would have tallen. 

“They tried me,” she went on brokenly. 
“T was ill fora long time ; but when I was 
better they tried me for my life. I remem- 
ber little of it, Hugh, only the sea of taces, 
and voices saying cruel things, and some- 
one with a kind voice, as if he were sorry 
ter me, telling the story of my married life, 
apd pleading for me, and then, when it was 
almost dark, there wasa kind of stience, 
and they said the jury had gone to consider 
their verdict, and presently they returned 
and | heard dimly a voice saying that, 
though there was grave suspicion against 
me, there was no evidence, and they tuok 
me away, and | knew that I was free,” 

“My poor, poor Cecil " Sir Hugh said, 
almost involuntarily, the tears standing 
thick in bis eyes, as he thought of the ter- 
rible ordeal she bad gone through. 

“You are sorry tor me?" she said faint- 
ly. “I thought you wonld be sorry, pot 
angry, although ! had deceived you. I was 
very ill for a lony, long time after that, aad 
when 1 knew anyone again, Laura was with 
me—the kindest sister, the truest friend a 
most unbappy woman ever had.” 

“Heaven bless her!" Sir Hugh 
softly, his voice very low and unsteady, 


said 


his heart sore beyond words at what he had 
heard. 
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leaning on her lover, his arm around her ; 
they had drawn near the window and the 
cool air came to both with refreshing influ- 
ene. 

“Heaven bless ber "' Cecil echoed trem- 
ulously. “She never doubted me for a 
moment ; she never turned from me; but 
tor her the tale of my life would never 
have been told. Yet «-tten since,”’ she mur- 
mured brokenly, “I have wished sbe hac 
not nursed me back to health and strengt!.”’ 

“Health and strength !"" the voung inan 
said, siniling sorrowfally. “Not much of 
those, iny poor child.” 

“You think not ?"’ she said incredulus- 
ly. “But, Hugh, if you could know what 
I have suffered lately, what agonies of re- 
morse at my treachery to you, you would 
know that I must be very strong. I can 
bear so much that sometimes, but for this,” 
she pressed his hand close to the throb- 
bing heart, “I should think that nothing 
would kill me.”’ 

“And this we shall soon remedy, darl- 
ing,’ he whispered. “You van quite 
happy and at rest, now can you not?) You 
will let me take you away from al! the old 
associations, even from Laura, for a while, 
and when you come home with me—home 
to Danecourt, you will be quite a robust little 
woman again.” 

“Would you bring me home to Dane- 
court even now ?"" she whispered. 

“Even now, my dearest. Why.1ot?” 

“Do you forget what J] arn in the eyes of 
so many, Hugh % she asked,in a low, 
shamed voice. ‘Do you forget «hy I was 
acquitted ? Not because they believed me 
innocent ; oh, no! but because——"’ 

“It means the same thing my darling,” 
he assured her gently, but she lifted her 
little band and touched his lips softly. 

“Do you know what !t meant to all those 
around me?"’ sie said unsteadily. “It 
meant that | was amurderess, an outcast, a 
pariah ! When Laura found me, but for 
the pity of the lawyer who had managed 
my husband's affairs, | should have ty en 
utterly alone. True, I 
nothing save intolerable thirstend burning 


be 


Was conscious of 
fever and pain, but seve for him I might 
perbaps have died in the street—save for 
for 
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hin and the doctor who had been sent 
to 
humanity perhaps, gave me his care and 
assistance. I heard afterwards that they 
not take and it 
was by the surgeon's influence alene, that 
Iwasa mitted to tue hospital, where I lay 
insensible tor so long, and where my only 
Visitor was Mr. Bevan, the lawyer; who, at 
inconvenience to himself, came to 
and tro from London, Don't you think I 
must be tenacious of life, Hugh ?"’ 
added, with a faint, wintry smile which he 
could not see for the dim light. 


mv husband and who, from 


would me in at the hetel, 


reat 


she 


“Theo,” be said, trying to speak lightly, 
as he held her hand softly to his lips, ‘it 
you are so tenacious of life that sucha trial, 
such terrible suffering did not Kill you ; 
think how strong you will get with love, 
care, and tendecness to help your strength 
back again’’ 

*You forget, dear,” she said gently; “one 
may fight bravely at the beginning of tue 
battle, but after a while one gets so weary, 
and 1—I aim so tired, Hugh.”’ 

“No wonder, dear,’” he said cheerily ; “1 
am tired, too. and hungry. Itis past din- 
ner time, lam sure,and IT suppose your 
luncheon Was a Substantial meal fora spar- 
row. Do you think that Laura will torgive 
my morning coatif 1 ask her to 
some dinner ?"" 

Creil look sd at him wonderingly, but the 


give me 


seint-darkness hid the pallor on his face! 


and the pain in his blue eyes, and she only 
heard the light tone which sO 
fully assumed. 


he SUCCOCMS- 


Wounded, heartsick, as he was, Sir HHugh 








knew that by far the best thing for Cecil, | 


won outas she was with the agitati: 
the day, was to trv and give something of 
an every day aspect to the rest of the ev 


m of 


ning. For her sake he hid his own pain, 
and wity an effort resumed his usual man 
ner. 

*Butit Laura will excuse my coat, darl- 


ing,’ he said gaily, **] don't think 1 can ex- 


cuse vour desha’ile, ‘:o and make vour- 


self pretty, my dear chijd, and tell Jessie 
—l supp #e she is upstairs with Liura, gos- 


Siping over their tea—tbhat she must borrow 


some finery if she wants to look festive in | 


Monty's eves.” 


“He will not dine here,’ Cecil said faint- | 


ly. “He will not break bread with me." 

“Why not, love ?”’ 

“He thinks me guilty."’ 

“He thought you so, perhaps, he will not 
think you sonow. ¢ tell ine,’’ he held 
her two bands in his, and bending his head, 
looked searchingly into the dim light in 
her eyes. ‘‘ You are happier now? You will 
be happy, my beloved ?" 


‘ecil, 


“Lam happy,’ she answered softly, al- ' 





though even as the words were spoken she 
broke into a sob, disengaged ber hands 
from his, and turned away. 

Having reached the door she paused, hes- 
itated tor a moment, then went slowly back 
to him ; he met her, and took tenderly in 
his the two little, shaking hands she held 
ouw 7 

“And you,” she said unsteadily; 
bappy, Hugh ?” 

“J am very bappy, deare-t.” 

“And you do not curse the day I came to 
the Gate House?” 

“My darling, no! Itis not too much to 
say that 1 bless tne day on which T saw 
you first.” 

She tried to speek, tothank him for his 
generous forgiveness, bis perfect love and 
trust, but no words came; she ben! her 
head low over his kind, strong hands, and 
lit upon them, with her kisses, her 
tears, 

But when she had left him, when he was 
alone in the empty room, in which the 
evening shadows had gathered so thickly, 
Hugh Danecourt sank heavily into a chair, 
crossed his arms upon its back, and drop- 
ped his head upon them in an attitude of 
complete dejection. 

It was well! for Cecil's peace of mind that 
she could not see him then. 


“are you 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
fYVHE evening ot the day which had been 
| so full of varied emotions passed away 
quietly at the Gate douse. Hugh was 
Mrs. Geith’s only guest, for Montagu Ar- 
nold had taken Jessie Danecourt back to 
the Hall. 

The squire’s face darkened a little when 
he learned this, but he laughed, and pre- 
tended not to the wistful glance of 
Cecil's sad eyes, which said ; lainly enough 
that she knew why-he had taken Jessie 
home. 

“TL suppose Monty wanted a private cele- 
bration of that reconciliation which 
called the feast of gaily, 
“and thought he would have more space at 
his disposal at the Hall ; or, 
was considerate, and thought thattwo pairs 
ofturtie doves under one root would be un- 


see 


1s 


love,”’ he said 


perhaps he 


bearable.”’ 

And Cecil forced a little smile to her pale 
lips, and tried to shew that believed 
his kind excuses, although she felt in her 
intuost heart that Montagu Arnold believed 
her unworthy to associate with the womon 
he wished to make his wife. 

She was very pale and silent during the 
meal, Which to them all three was buta 
mere feint. She had changed her gown 
and put on one of her pretty white dresses, 
all traces 


she 


and done all she could to etlace 
of her agitation and grief. 

But all her efforts were powerless to dis- 
yuise her intense pallor, and the languor 
of her the deep sadness 
which looked out of her gray Her 
tanner to Sir Hugh, in his intense bunmil- 
itv and yratitude, made bis lip quiver more 
than once, and perbaps be had never loved 
her more deeply than now. 

His forgiveness for her 
been full and free and ungrudging. He 
knew how deeply the poor girl had 
sutiered ; be saw that her fitful moods, her 
uncertain temper, were only the eflects of 
the anguish she endured at the thought of 
deceiving him. 


novements, or 


eves, 


deception had 


He felt how often she had been tempted | 


to tell him all the truth, and how her 
courage bad tailed her ; and he strove by 
the intense tenderness of his manner to 


show that he had fuliy forgiven, and that | 


he owed her no grudge. 
His 


gentieness, so untouched by 


heart that evening ; and more than 
Mrs. Geith felt her eyes fill with tears 
her sister, 
thought how great the love must be which 


forgive and 


once 
as 
she watched his manner to 
so fully 


could so entirely. 


- | Surely whatever sull+ring Cecil had known 


such love Was an atonement for it, she 
thougnt 

Phere was ne. word spoken betwee 
them of that subject wich was vet upper- 
mo-tin each mind. The confession might 
have been untuade, and things might have 


Deen in the Same position as they wer: be 


fore, for anything that was said, only that 


sorrowful humiity of Cecil's manner, that 
softened tenderness of Sir Hugh's svowed 
that there Was something which had not 


of their 


smoothly. 


been there betore, when the course 
love had seemed to run 

If Cecil Lestrange—or rather to speak 
more correctly, Beaumont—had 
loved Hugh Danecourt before, how 
more did she love him when 
fathomed, for the first time, his great 
for ber, 

The girl's whole heart went out to hi 
in passionate gratitude and 
would have fallen at his feet 


ba 


Cecil 


now, she 


iOove 


love ; 
and 


she 


Kissed 
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re- 
proach, so full of love, almost broke Ceeil’s | 


and |} 


much | 


th 











| them in her humiliation ; sh® had never hours they would pass together, without 


rey to hope for forgiveness from him, 
| pity was all she bad prayed for; and now, 
| instead of pity, there was love, unbounded 
love, poured out at her feet. 

It was yet eirly when Sir Hugh left the 
Gate House, for Cecil’s pallor and languid 
movements told of her need of rest, and it 
was with a pang of real fear that Sir Hugh 
looked down at her, 7 he took ber in his 
arms before leaving her. 

She looked so pure, so frail, so fragile, 
there was so strange a sadness and wistful- 
ness in her eyes, they were so large and 
lustrous in her white face, and the lips 
which touened his own, were 89 hot that 
he almost started ; she looked so tired, so 
worn, so broken : the little hands lying on 


parent that it seemed impossible that they 
should belong to a living, breathing 
woman. 

“You are very tired, you will sleep 


soundly to-night, my dearest,"’ he said ten- 
derly, putting back her sott bair from her 
forehead with tender fingers, **You wil 
be happy to-morrow, Cevcil.”’ 

She looked up at him with restless, lus- 
trous eyes, 

“] am happy now, Hugh,” she said 
softiy in her pretty, pathetic voice—he had 
often noticed its prettiness, but never its 
intense pathos until now—‘and you have 
made me so.”’ 

He smiled ; the broken words were very 
sweet to him, loving her as he did. 


come ty you to-mnorrow,. I will not come 
early, because you uiust rest as long as you 
can.’ 

“It is rest to be with you,’’ she answered 
softly, and murmured “good-night, as he 
pressed her once more to his throbbing 
heart. 

“Giveime one smile to take away with 
me,’’ he whispered caressingly, “to obliter- 
ate this pale, sad, little face from my mind. 
Cecil, letus be happy, darling, since we 
love each other.” 

S..e looked at bim again,smiling a sweet, 
sudden, radiant smile. Woaatdid it miat- 
ter what the world deemed her since he 
loved her, all their 
should be passed together ? 

‘~(;ood-night, my dearest, my wife,"? he 
murmured, passionately kissing her again, 
and then he slowly released her and turned 
away. 

Mrs. Geitn went out with him to the 
door, the rain had ceased, the sky was 
cloudless, the stars were shining brightly. 
It looked like an omen ot future peace to 
Hugh Danecourt. 

“Take care 


since 





ot her, Laura,’’ Le said 


his breast were so ivory white and sotrans- | 


' 





| 


that shadow of a secret between them, with 
nothing to darken their love and trust. 

Hugh loved her; be whom she bad 
wronged so cruelly had forgiven her; the 
past was past; the future with its sunshine 
was before her. Why could she not be 
happy ?—why could she not be happy ? 

She threw her arms out on the low win- 
dow seat by which she knelt, and laid her 
tired hea upon them. 

She was weary of the struggle which had 
waged in her heart during those long, 
sleepless hours ; she was heart-sict., mis- 
erable ; she longed with such a great yearn- 
ing tor the love which he had given her, 
for the rest, peace, and sweetness of the 


life she would lead with him. 


She loved him herself with the one great 
love of her ardent, passionate nature ; to 
be with him was in itself almost happiness, 
but to be .o him what he had called her on 
the previous nigbt—his dariing, his wife!— 
ab, that were happiness of which she had 
never dreamed, beyond the wildest expec- 
tations ot her girlish days, when she built 
castles in the air,and dreamed, as girls 
will dream, of mutual love and bliss un- 
speakable. 

And this mutual love, this great, un- 
speakable happiness, was within her reach; 
a few hours before she had accepted it, she 


| had hugged it for a few brief moments to 


‘“;ood-night then, my dearest, I may | 


| for her, happiness and misery alike. 


' 


ber heart, althoug\\ even then she felt that 
it could not be hers—that she, who loved 
Hugh Danecourt, could not bring disgrace 
and shame to his honored and stainless 
name. 

And yet—and yet, her life,even under 
the happivst circumstances, could not last 
long ; why might she not be happy tor the 
short remainder of her existence? It 
eould not be many years, perhaps not many 
months, before this poor laboring: heart 
woul d cease to beat, and all would be over 
She 
might, at least, expect a little happiness 
before the end which seemed so near. 

She raised herself from her knees slowly 
and lingeringly ; the day had come now, 
the fair summer day, with all its beauty, 


| and Cecil had decided. 


future lives | 


She would be Hugh Danecourt’s wite, 
she would be happy while she could, He 
knew atl,and since he was williny, aye, 
more than villing to over!ook her disgrace, 
to ignore the stain, the undeserved stain 


/ upon her na:ne, no one else had a right to 


gently, as he stooped and kissed the hand | 


she gave him in farewell. 
“You may trust me,” 
steadily. “tleaven bless you, Hugh. 
And as he went out into the tranquil 
summer night, Laura went back to her sis- 
ter to tind ber still standing still and mo- 
tionless where he had left her. 


she answered 


ed 


ised Hugh to take care of you. You are 
changed and = grew — startled, 
alarmed—‘what is that look in your eyes? 
Are you not glad ana happy to-night ?”’ 

For a mipnate Cecil made no answer ; 
, thenthe strained, terrible look taded from 
her face ; she put ber white hand in her 
sister's. 


Yes,’ she said quietly ; “I am glad and 
happy to-night. It almost seems’’—a little 


be unhappy again.”’ 


the summer nizht passed and dawn came 
and found ter lying awake anu sleepless 
on ber bed, with a look in her wide and 
desolate eyes which showed that happiness 
Was as faras from her pillow, while now 
|} and again a moan, an inarticulate word of 


And yet, notwithstanding that assurance | 


interfere, no one should between 
them. Noone! 

She turned from the window and began 
to dress, her cold bath refreshed her a lit- 
tle, and broughi a slight tinge of color to 
her faded cheek, but the lustre and bright- 
ness had left her eyes, which looked tired 
and languid. 

Looking at herself in the glass when she 
was dressed, she Saw that her beauty had 
faded somewhat, that she was changed. A 
long sigh escaped her lips, her beauty was 
precious to her for Hugh’s sake, she could 


come 


| not bear that it should fade. 


‘Come dear,”’ she said gently ; “I prom- 


tired and overwrought, Cecil’’—her voice | 
almost | 


} 


laugh broke from her—*asif 1 should never | 


} 


When Mrs. Geith’s maid came with 
some tea, she was surprised to find Cecil 
up and dressed. She was sitting in her 
favorite window seat, with her little bands 
clasped in her lap. 

There were two notes on the salver be- 
side the cup of tea, one—the uppermost— 
in Sir Hugh’s handwriting. Cecil’s heart 
began to throb so violently that she could 
not speak, there came a sudden mist be- 
fore her eyes which almost blotted out the 


great bunch of fragrant Marechal Niel 
roses which the maid carried, and which 
Sir Hugh had sent with the note. She 


took them in her shaking hands and bent 


her head over them, inhaling their sweet- 


prayer, a terrible sob of anguish, escaped 
5 


ier, 

By te 
more plainly than she had ever cone be- 

re, how low she had tallen in her decep 
; by its light, too, she saw how 
rise if she could find the 
Strength in her broken heart to emulate his 
to give up, for his sake, the 
love be had given her. 

With the summer dawn she rose from 
her sleepless couch, and going to oneof the 
Windows, threw itopen, and kneeling down 
veside it watched the gradual growth of 
day. 


} To her 


aslyat of 


bhithi 


igi) sue Wileht 


self-sacrinee, 


tured eyes the cool green of the 
trees and lawn Was grateful, the pure morn- 
‘nw air—surely purer, fresher, and sweeter 
at that eariy hour than itever is laterin the 
ay—seemed passing sweet to her. 

It would be a fine day, she thought, with 
a quickened heartbeat, this day, which 
would biing him to her, many of whose 


ness. 

“T have tired myself dressing, Annette,’ 
she said quietly. ‘I will rest here until 
breakfast time. I shall not require you.” 

The maid deposited her tray and left the 
room ; Cecil put down the roses and caught 


| eagerly at the little note which lay upper- 


his great love, she saw | 


most on the tray, and tora it open. 
It contained only a few tender words 


| from Sir Hugh ; on his return home on the 
‘ previous night, he had found a telegram, 





forwarded from the nearest town, which 
required his immediate presence there. 
He would be back in the ev-ning, he 
added, when he hoped to find his darling 
well and happy. 

The tender words revived Cecil's failing 
strength, brought back a little of the 
brightness to her eyes, and showed her 
how his lightest word had power to 
brighten her life or darken its sunshine. 
She put tive letter in her bosom ; it seemed 
to ease the pain at her heart. 

“When [ am with him again,”’ she mur- 
mured, “I shal! forget all these foolish 
scruples, and I shall be happy. He is my 
life ; I could not live witnout nim now.”’ 

She drank her tea leisurely, fondled th® 
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tragrant roves on her lap, and touched 
them tenderly with her lips as she inhaled 
their fragrance, and sweetness, and beauty, 
before she remembered the other missive. 
The took it up languidly then, and broke 
the seal; the writing was Anne Dane- 
court’s she knew; she had had many a 
kind little note from her, yet this one, as 
she opened it, seemed to chill her heart, 
and when she put it down, it seemed as if 
the bright summer sunshine had taded, 
and the earth bad suddenly grown dark. 
Yet it was as kindly written and as 
affectionate as ever ; it ran thus: 


“Dean CECIL—Can you spare me a few 
minutes this morning? I will walk over 
between eight and nine, and if you can see 
mel sball be glad. If you are resting I 
will not disturb you, and will come again 
later. I hope you are better. Jessie is 
quite well and happy to-day. 

Your friend, ANNE DANECOURT.” 


The note fluttered out of Cecil’s fingers 
and lay at her teet; her head sank for- 
ward cn her breast; a curious stillness 
seemed to have taken possession of her; 
she sat motionless like one turned to stone; 
she had not stirred when a light knock 
came at her door and was followed by 
Anne Danecourt’s entrance ; she did not 
stir when Annecame slowly in and stood 
beside her by the open window. 

The sun was brightin the blue heavens 
now ; the birds were twittering in the full- 
leavea trees ; the scent of Cecil’s roses was 
sweet upon the summer air. 





CHAPTER XXVIII. 


VOR some minutes there was silence be- 

|: tween the two women ; Cecil sat still 

and passive, no change had come over 

her face; she seemed as if she saw and 

heard nothing ; her face expressed blank, 
stupid—or rather, stupified despair. 

Anne Danecourt was also silent and mo- 
tionless ; She, too, was very pale and evi- 
dently deeply moved ; her blue eyes, eyes 
like her brotier’s, true and steadfast and 
beautiful, were full of sorrow and compas- 
sion, but her mouth, like Sir Hugh’s, too, 
in its sweetness and sincerity, was firmly 
set. To a close observer, it would have 
been plain that she had come there under 
the influence of some stropg determination 
and resolve, at some cost to herself. 

“Cecil,” she said gently, at length, but 
the word did not reach Cecil’s numbed 
senses, and she made no reply ; she neither 
moved nor spoke, nor did her face change 
from its stony calm. 

“Cecil,” Anne Danesourt said again 
bending slightly towards her, and laying 
heg band upon her shoulder—and the 
touch had more power than the voice. The 
yirl started as if she had received an elec- 
tric Shock, and shrank away trom her visi- 
lor, Shaking like-an aspen. ‘Cecil,’”’ Miss 
Danecourt said gently, “it is as your friend 
that lam here. You ao not fear me, my 
child ?”” 

Still the girl said nothing—speech with 
such trembling lips, such gasping breath, 
was impossible ; besides, she knew on 
what mission Miss Danecourt bad come— 
she knew only too well that the doubts 
and fears which had kept ber on the rack 
all night were about to be realized now. 
She turned her face towards her visitor, its 
apathetic despair melting into real passion 
and anguish now. 

And betore Anne could put out her hand 
to prevent her, she had slid down on her 
knees at her feet. 

“Forgive me,’ she gasped with trem- 
iiing, upraised hands, catching cenvul- 
sively at Miss Danecourt’s gown—“forgive 
me !? 

“Since Hugh has forgiven, there is no 
wrong for me to forgive,”” was the gentle 
answer. “How can I reproach you, my 
poor child, when I see—I cannot hely see- 
ing—how you have suffered ? Yet, was it 
right, Cecil, to deceive us thus ?”’ 

“It was so easy,’’ Cecil said unsteadily ; 
“so fatally easy. You never doubted us 
for a moment, you trusted us so frankly, 
that it made it all the easier—ana yet, 
Heaven knows, all the harder, too. When 
we came we had no intention of doing 
aught but trying to escape the shame and 
ignominy which seemed to dog my foot- 
steps ; we wanted to be quiet in a place 
where no one would guess who 1 was— 
where no one could look at me with con- 
tem pt.”’ 

She paused breathlessly. She was still 
kneeling at Anne’s feet, and her hands 
held tbe folds of her gown in a close, con- 
vulsive clasp. There was a wild appeal, 4 
faint reproach in her eyes, which made 
Miss Danecourt teel almost as if she were 
cruel, as if what she was going to do were 
inhuman. 

She bent towards her and tried to lift her 
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to her feet ; but Cecil resisted, she felt that t from him 


her trembling lim.»s could not support her 
—that ifshe tried to stand her weakness 
would overcome her. 

‘‘We came here, and it was so quiet, so 
peaceful, so solitary, that it seemed as if 
we had found a haven indeed,” she went 
on wretchedly ; it seemed so good a place 
to spend the last few months of one’s life 
in, and I knew I could not live long. And 
then—aiid then, he came.’’ 

Her head sank ; a faint, sweet color rose 
in the fair, thin cheek, giving back to her 
wan face some of its lost loveliness ; her 
eyes lighted up with sudden tenderness ; 
her lips quivered. 

“And he loved me,”’ she went on, softly 
and tremulously. ‘He loved me, he says, 
from the first time he saw me, while I——” 

She pressed her hands to her heart, she 
rose unaided to her feet, strong for a brief 
moment with the power of her love, 

“Could any woman whom he loved re- 
sist him?” shesaid passionately. “Could I, 
who bad never before had known the sweet- 
ness of such love as his? 1, too, loved him 
from that day—that first, most sweet, most 
bitter, bitter day. fut although at first I 
yielded, it was so sweet, and | was so 
young, and life had been so cruel to me, 
when I saw the madness of it I tried to re- 
sist. I was cold to him, and when he told 
me that he loved me, although my heart 
went out to him, I tried to send him away 
—to make him believe that 1 did not love 
him !’ 

A faint bitter, desolate smile touched her 
lips for a moment, then faded. 

“TI tried and failed. The attempt almost 
killed me, the failure seemed to break my 
beart. When he knew what I had so failed 


to hide from him—that I loved him—he | 


would not leave me; and I~—oh, Anne, 
think what my life bas been and you will 


not wonder that 1 yielded ; you will see | ; 
| of bitterness mingled with its pain—“TI can- 


how impossible it was that I should resist 
him !”” 


‘‘But if he had known the truth at first,” | 


Anne said gently, and Cecil made a little 
despairing gesture. 

“If he had, it I had had but the courage 
to tell him, but I had not; besides, I hope: 
that he would never know. We seemed so 
secure here. Hugh left hore so seldom 


that I thought that, for the little while left | 
to me, | could keep the secret and take it | 


with me to my grave. I had been so mis- 


erable ; I was starving for a little happi- | 
ness before the end came, and I was so 


happy. How could I tell him ?”’ 
‘“‘And,’’ Miss Danecourt’s voice was cold 


and stern now, ‘‘you meant to have carried | 
on your deception until the end? You | 
would have married my brother without | 
| he thinks so now, but he would soon awake 


telling him the truth, but for Montagu Ar- 
nold’s arrival ?”’ 

‘“Yes,’’ Cecil answered wearily. ‘I had 
thought, and thought, and thought, and 
the end was always the same—I[ could not 
tell him! And yet, you see,’’ as a sudden 
radiance flashed into her eyes, making 
them glorivcusly beautiful, “if I had it 
would have made no difference ; he is wil- 


. * | 
ling to overlook the stain which so unjust- 
| you are accused !"? Anne Danecourt said 


ly rests upon me ; he loves me—treacher- 


ous, base, deceitful as I am, he loves me! | ' 
| but you did not leave the court with an un- 


There was a strange mixture of anguish 


and triumpb in ber voice as she uttered the | 


words, It seemed almost as if she rejoiced 
in, and yet regretted, Hugh’s generous par 
don. 


Her eyes met Miss Danecourt’s for the | 
first time during their interview, and their | 


radiance was clouded now by something 
almost like terror. 

“My brother is an honorable man,’’ Anne 
Danecourt said coldly and proudly. ‘Ye ur 
treachery to him does not free him, or, so 
he believes, from his promise to you. le 
wiil keep it faithfully, at no matter what 
cost to himself, if you choose to hold him 
to his word !’’ 

Her words fell clearly and coldly on the 
silence ; she had drawn away from Cecil, 
and her face had changed ; it looked piti- 
ful no longer, it was proud, and stern, and 
severe. 

Cecil, who had been standing erect, stag 
gered slightly back, and caught alt a chair 
near her, as if she needed its support. 

A minute’s silence followed the cold, 
clear words ; Cecil’s eyes were fixed upon 
Miss Danecourt’s face, a terrible pallor 
covering her own ; what she had feared 
had come. Would she have courage to 
fight for what was so precious to her ? 

“What do you mean ?”’ she said faintly, 
in a low, hollow tone. 

“Do you need to ask?” Anne Danecourt 
said coldly, yet her face had sottened a lit 
tle at the sight of the anguish in Cecil's 
eves. “Hugh will keep his faith t» you as 
I has e said, it you hold bim to his word.” 

“If T hold him ?’ Cecil said faintly. 


“Yes; it you hold him toa promise won | 
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under talse auspices,’ Miss 
Danecourt said quietly and very coldly. 
She was sorry tor Cecil, but she could not 
help resisting, and that bitterly, the wrong 
done to her brother. “Do you think for a 
moment that if he had known who you 
were he would have ever thought of mak- 
ing you his wife ?’’ 

“He could not help loving me,” Cecil 
said in alow tone, as she stood with her 
head drogping on her breast, her eyes full 
of despairing anguish, fixed on the carpet. 

“He wovid have helped it—he would 
have left you long betore his affection tor 
you had taken any hold upon bim.’’ 

“Would he?” the girl said wistfully. 
“Are you sure? He will not leave me 
now that he knows all.” 

‘‘Because, as | have said, he is an honor- 
able man. Hugh will keep his word at any 
cost to bhimself.”’ 

“But is the cost so great ?” Cecil queried 
in ber pretty pathetic breken voice. ‘Is 
the price of my love so high ? No one will 
know—no one can know, and when we are 
married it will be more difficult still.”’ 

“He will know, and we know,” Anne 
Danecourt replied coldly. She wasa true 
and good woman, but her pride of birth 
was strong, and she was jealous exceed- 
ingly of the stainless honor of her name. 
‘*Besides, what safety could we feel that 
the secret which we hold here, perhaps, 
but which is no seeret, since all the world 
may know it—what safety could we teel, I 
ask vou, thatitshould not be discovered 
by some chance, and our name and family, 
of which Hugh is the reprsentative, dis- 
honored, tarnished forever? And a wo- 
man who loved my brother unselfishly 
would gladly die rather than bring so great 
a stain upon him,” she continued passion- 
ately—‘“a stain which could never’ he 
effaced.”’ 

“But’’—Cecil’s faint voice had a touch 


not die.” 


“But you cansave him from so great a 
dishonor,”” Miss Danecourt said sternly ; 
“you can undo, in a measure, the great 
wrong you have done him—only ina meas. 
ure perhaps, because he must suffer, aye, 
and suffer cruelly, through your deceit ! 
isut you need notconsummate that wrong 
you need not darken all his future life.” 

‘‘Darken all his life !’’ Cecil repeated, in 
a faint, bitter, broken voice. 

“Yes, if he marries you, all bis life to 
come will be wretched ; he will never 
know happiness again. Oh, I know,”’’ she 


| added quickly, interrupting Cecil as she 


was about to speak, “what you would say 
that your love would make him happy 
under any circumstances, Well, perhaps 


from so wild a delusion, when he finds 


| himself shunned, his wife avoided, and 


knows that if any children are born to him 
they will bear from their infancy a stained 
and dishonored name.” 

‘““But——"’ Cecil tried to speak, but the 
words would not come ; she put her hand 
up to her throat with a nervous gesture, 

‘‘You are innocent of the crime of which 


quickly. ‘You say so, and I believe you, 
stained name. You were acquitted because 


there was not proof enongh to condemn 
you. And—and, Cecil, believe me, I do 


‘not wish to be harsh to you, but no ene 


else has been found guilty of that myster- ing steeped in salt water mixed with either 


jous death.”’ 

“No one else!’ Cecil repeated wearily ; 
every minute strengthened the case against 
her, she felt drearily, and she had not the 
strength ; heart and mind were too sick 
and weary, to fight even for what was so 
precious to ner, 


“Even if it had been so,” Anne went on | 


yravely, “if you had been proved innocent 
beyond all question, if the crime of which 
you were accused had been brought clearly 
home to another, I should still regret my 
brother’s marriage with you. The woman 
whom he brings home to Danecourt to oc- 
cupy my mother’s place, to carry on a noble 
line, should have no such retrospect as 


such atrial, no such stain, no such suspic. | 


ion upon ber.” 
[tO BRE CONTINURBD. } 
——_> ee <a 
BASHFULNESS AND CRrRUELTY.—An an- 
noying practical joke was played on a bash- 
ful young man who was accompanying a 
lady on a journey. While going through 


atunnel a friend knocked off the bashfuf | 


young man’s hat, forced his fingers through 
his hair, kissed the back of his own band, 
and then slapped his own face violently. 
When the light came every one in the car 


looked in that direction and the friend was | 


apparently the most surprised of all. ‘The 
ruffled appearance and contusion of the 
victim convinced the spectators tnat he had 
tried to steal a kiss, and had been slapped. 


o 

Bric-a-Brac. 
A MUSICAL Sutrt.—A new idea is the 
“musical shirt,”’ for the use of chorus sing- 
ers, cornet-a-piston players, triangle, cym- 
bal and bone players. On the sleeves the 
music is printed, so that singers and play- 
ers of instruments need not have desks or 

stands tor their music. ‘ 


ALL SLAvVES.—A thousand years ago 
nearly all the working people of England 
were slaves. There was a regular slave 
market in Bristol for hundreds of years. 
The slaves were sometimes sold into for- 
eign parts, but in general they were kept 
on the land on which they were born. 

A LEGEND or THE Cuckoo, — The 
euckoo once had a crown on her head, 
till ata wedding among the birds,at which 
the hoopoo was bridegroom, she lent it,and 
has never been able to get it back. She Is 
always crying out “Kluko !’ which means 
‘fyou rascal!” to which the other replies, 
“Idu! Idu!’ “I come! I come!’ but 
comes not. 


— - ee 


WasH-Day.—Washing day was by no 
means very exhausting in the reigns of the 
Tudors in England. In one grand house, 
where were more than one hundred and 
sixty-six persons and fifty strangers daily, 
there were nine tablecloths. There were 
no sheets at all, and the washing bill for 
the year was only eight deilars, including 
the linen belonging to the chapel. 


FRIENDS OF CATS,--Instances are tre- 
quent of illustrious persons who have been. 
attached to cats, and of cats who have mer- 
ited such attachmept. Mohammed would 
seem to have been very fond of cats, for it 
is said that he once cut off the sleeve of his 
robe rather than disturl his favorite while 
sleeping on it. Petrarch was so fond ot his 


| cat that when it died he had it embalmed, 


and placed in a niche in his apartment ; 
and cat-haters should read what Rousseau 
bas said about pussy. 


STRAIGHT PoR THE Door, -Among the 
peasants of North Holland, when a young 
man is enamored of a girl, he repairs to the 
house of her parents at nine o'clock ex- 
actly, and generally on a Sunday. If on 
entering be is offered a chair, he may con- 
sider himself’a welcome visitor, when the 
parents withdraw, in order that he may 
press his suit. If not, the damsel ad- 
dresses him in a pair of poetical lines, the 
blunt meaning of which is that be had bet- 
ter inakeas straignt for the door as the 
flames go up the chimney. 


Eaas in CHina.—One of the greatest 
delicacies provided in China are ducks’ 
eggs, hard boiled, quite black, and of incal- 
culable age—antediluvian perhaps,as noth- 
ing is considered respectably old in China 
unless it dates back some thousaud years, 
But, joking apart, it appears that the value 
of these black eggs really increases with 
their age. The Chinese epicure diserimi- 
nates between the eggs of successive de- 
cades, treating his most honored guests to 
the oldest and most costly, just as the 





owner of a good cellar here brings forth 
his choicest old wines, The charm of a 
lightly boiled tresh egg is quite unknown 
to the Celestial palate, which only recog- 
nizes eggs when hard boiled, and much 
prefers themin advanced age. For ordin- 
ary use, and especially asa light diet for 
invalids, eggs are sitaply preserved by be- 


soot or red clay,in which they are baked 
when required, 


‘ 
i 


‘KosHeR.--The Rabbi of prineipal 
synagogue in Berlin, recently testified as 
follows, relative to “Kosher” (couforming 


to ritualistic requirements; mneat al a trial! 


of a buteber charged with offering “tun 
clean’ meatto Jewish customers : "The 
Mosaic law requires that the Jew buteher 


D6 a Porson nm yoodr putation and tiorals 
and, after undergoing an esXaminauior 


the Rabbi, should oniy exereise bis) par 


ular function on the trenyth of a eertifi- 

cate. One ot the teste of bin fitness for the 

place consists in prompuy re sharpening his 
knife, which the Rabin has purposely 
| blunted. During the actot butchering he 
has to say certain prayers ,; he must se 

that the blood falls porn ashesor peat, and, 
labove all things, be mitist avoid being 

touched by any one while in the act, this” 


in iteelf rendering the meat unclean. tle 
is required to put his seal upon the carcase, 
giving the date on which the aninial is 
killed. No Israelite is permitted to eat 
fowl which bas been killed imoore than 
three days betore.’’ 


———_ -« o- 


A San FRANCISCO T S MAK iiy 
| pressed brick out ol coa) asiesand ciaders, 
Thesa bricks have stom! the scverest tests 


for strength, and are nm thout baking 


and burning 
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FOR EVEK AND AYE. 





BY ANNETTE CALTHORP. 





In the soften’4 light of a summer eve, 
In the shelter’d nook of a woodland dell, 
Where the late bee linger'’d, loth to leave, 
The last faint rays of the sunlight fell 
iver ber face, so fair, 60 sweet-- 
Over his words so free and fond 
Aln uever before were the hours so fleet, 
Never « vision se *right beyoud— 
‘lave, come what must, or come what may, 
I will be true for everaud aye'*’ 


Into a far land wander’! he, 
A soblier seeking te win renown ; 

Avd whether be sought it--slore ur sea— 

By lonely desert or leaguer'd town, 
There follow’ ever a woman's prayer ; 

And be be distant, of be he dead, 
She hearieu'd bis words In the silent air 

As softly the echoes whispered- 

**Love, come «hat must, orcome wheal aay, 
I wii! be true tor ever and aye!"* 


Iu the tim light of cathedral alsies 
A valiant warrior weds bis bride, 
A rich, proud iady, ull of smiles 
Proud of the hero by her side. 
Whoa, Kneeling at the altar rail, 
W here fall the organ's deep’ ning vones, 
Hiears not von crouching, crush'd one’s wail— 
lleede uot the words she, 
*“, come what must, or come what gay, 
Were vou pot mine ror ever aud aye?’ 


= vbbing, Nnoaue— 


Into the depths of the silent ulght, 
Lp to the great white throne on high, 
A weary spirit hath winged ite Might 
A broken heart at bis dour doth lic ; 
For some women trust, and 60 menu vow, 
And the world wags on In careless glee, 
Till the siricken of heart, forsaken now, 
secesa heaven ofrest where, perchance, Uhiere be 
Let come what must, or come what mav 
Hearts leal and true for ever anudave ! 


A FLOWER OF FATE 


AC I1COR OF 





BY Tiit “THE WILD WAR- 
RINGTONS,”’ “LIKE LOsT SHEEP,” 


ETC., ETC., ETO. 





CHAPTER XLY. 


him, though powerless to save 


SAW 
iim, reel into space as it wera, bis arins | 


flung outward Into the wet windy dark- 
ness behind bitin. 

1 heard « yroan—a crash—a territic thud, 
sickening tothe ear, upou the terrace-flays 
beneath the window, 

lie had been there one moment; thenext 
he was gone! 

I ieaned far opt into the blaek gloom, 
The moon bad gone iu agaia. Toe rain feil 
beavily upen uy bare lead, 

The sound like that of the sea traveled 
very imourntaully now torough the ghostly 


seninnsitingueagntesipeneensennsiiiiignntls i 





| altogether blameless, I could nut teli—I 


trees in the pleasaunce and through thetall | 


yewu-ledge beyond it. 

“Darvi—Daryl!" IT called trenaiedily. It 
it vou, Darvi—really you ?" . 

And ne other word then could LL speak — 
only lis naue—* Daryl, Daryl, Daryl!" 

A tmoan, falotand pititulbin the wet and 
Wiuady darkness, came upto me from the 
terrace-stones below, 

Aud that noan was the only auswer to 
my ery. ; 

* - 7. * : . 

I believe it was merely for a few seconds, 
not longer, that | remained thus coupietely 
unnerved and stupefied just at atime when 
presence of tind was required before 
aught else, and when every 
precious—crouching there by the open bed- 
rooiu window, the iniduight rain biowing 
in upea ine, and listening helplessly to 
Daryl's inoaning Voice that caine up to me 
eo faintiv froin the dark terrace-walk, 

Only for alew weak dazed seconds, and 
then leprang to my feet—pale enough, | 
know, and disheveiled, bul with every 
faculty roused and alert 


| bead to Daryl’s and kissed bis chill white 
| Drow, 


| ing so near to us, when earth and all things 


| that vou forgive me! 
ever with those words ungaid.’’ 


ininute Was. 


led the way. 


/ ways loved bhim-——-always, Will be—cau le 


Some women, | am well aware, would be | 


but poor limp useless fools in a terrible 
emergency of this Kind, 

I aw thankful however that I am not one 
of therm. 

The past balf-<dozen years, with the bitter 
experience they had brought to ue, bad 


strengtheued, it Imay be hardened, mv 
character. 
1 was no longer a timid and 


careless 
girl. . 

I had lived, loved, and suffered—in brie!, 
] Wasa woman, and morally in reality, | 
think, Stronger Chan ueost. 

Phe truth tnust out, and must be faced 
now——there was no belp forint! No longer 
could it be shirked anu kept in the back- 
gcround. 

Toe Lour forit bad cone, and it must be 
told; an bour to was it of Sternest neces- 
Sty, Ol eriininest reallly—there could be no 
doubtot that. 

The Ume of dreaming and vaciliation had 
cone bY, prompt, swift action and cool 
colnujon-sense above all things were sud- 
deniy demanded in place of them. 

Aud the bour, thank Heaven, found me 
mMrong aod ready! 

As quietiy as | coula go I flew to Mrs. 
J emmaniy's roo, 





the men-servants, and send one of them as 
fast as horse can take him to Hazel for Doc- 
tor Wynter. But, whatever you co, if it be 
possible, do not disturb Mra. Eversleigh 
aud the Squire too abruptly; I mean—! 
mean, for the present at any rate. Let us 
firat ascertain the worst, I—I myself am 
go ng immedistely to the terrace. Join me 
there, Mra. Jessamy, please, will you? And 
—and it would be best to bring some one 
with you the instant you cowe to ue." 

‘Three minutes later I was out of doors, 
wrapped from head to footin « thigk gray 
woolen shawl, and had fought my way 
through tue wind aod tbe rain round to 
the broad high terrace above tbe pleas 
aunce, 

I found bim; I bent close over him; I 
raised bis bead to my knee: [ called Lim 
very tenderly by name, vet he did not an- 
swer ine, 

Bat he was not dead, for now and then 
he groaned as he lay there upon the cold 
flagstones, 

“Daryl--Daryl,”’ | whispered, “it is I, 
Flower, your wife! Speak to me, dear, if 
you bear and understand.” 

He moaned again—that wasatl, 

I had remembered to bring some brandy 
with :ne, and I managed to put the glass to 
his lips, 

He swallowed a little of it. In the stormy 
gioom which enshrouded us | peered yet 
lower, vet more eagerly, into his quiet face; 
and I fanc.ed that bis eyes had opened and 
were staring upward into mine. 

‘Daryl,’ 1 said again, very softly, do 
you know me, dear? Itisf, Flower, They 
will come out to us and help us directly. A 
doctor will soun be here,” 

He just stirred ever so Slightly; bat 1 
could perceive be was not conscious, 

And for this insensibility I thanked 
Heaven fervently in silence,for I knew that 
his injuries—ob, my poor Daryl !—inust ve- 
cessarily be of a dreadful nature. 

Leaving over him,with iny wari woolen 
shaw! I wade ashelter tor his head as it 
rested ayainst iny kuee,so tirat tue cold rain 
should pot beat upon his face, 

Aud, as I bent thus above him, and felt 
his bead touching ny boson, something of 
the old great love that I had once conceived 
for him, but that bad now lain for so lony 
moribund far down in my heart, awcke 
within it, stirred again ever so tre:nulously, 
and with a sob of deepest pity I bowed my 


Was he dead? Heaven grant not! In 
this soleinn bour, when Death was hover- 
earthly seemed “nothing worth,”’ or of lLit- 
tie account, I began to yearn with an in- 
lense yearning to hear the man who in the 
days that were gone bad been mny—ab, no, 
no!--who still was my busband, say just 
once, ‘Flower, I forgive you!” 

For, granted that be far more than I bad 
been in the wrong, { perhaps bad vot been | 





Was not surenow! 
“Ob, Dary!,’’ I oried 


iteously, ‘‘say,dear, 
>not leave me tor 


And, although that low, long-drawn, suf- 
fering sound was, as before, hig oniv re- 
sponse, Ll was unspeakably glad to hear 
even that, for it told me that life still ling- 
ered in the mangled body, Daryl's soul bad 
not tled frown ine yet, and 80 there might be 
hove still. 

Presently I saw a group of tigures—alike 
fantastically clad and indistinct in outline, 
and with their shadows cast weirdly along 
the wet le@rrace-pavermment and upon the 
gloomy walls of the Louse—hastenuing to- 
wards Daryl and ine, 

Two of the inen carried lanterns ; others 
were bearing between them a Darrow imat- 
tress, 

Mrs, Jessaiuy, breathless and distressed, 


‘“Ob,ina’ain—Mre, Deane,’ wept the good 
old soul—*will he Know any of as? I al- 


speak to we, the dear lad ?”’ 

“No.” 

“Ou, Mra, Deane,”’ she was beginning 
again; but [ checked her abruptly. — 

*Do not call me that!’ I cried sternly, 
passionately. ‘“[tis uot, it never was iy 
name!" 

In tearful wonder Mra, Jeasainy gazed at 
we. I believe she thought that inv reason 
was at fault 

Butit was no time for questions—ex- 
planations -— idle, unnecessary talk. She 
Knew that as well as I. ‘ 

“Twill make it clearer—will tell you 
more by-and-by,’’ I added = hurriedly. 
“Forgive me, Mrs. Jessamy! = I[ didn't 
ean to Speak to you as 1 did just now," 





Very carefully bad the wen lifted Daryl) 
,and placed bing upen the narrow uiat- | 
| tress, 

The ball door was open; upon the wet 

gicotn outside the light from within | 


ln as few words as pos | 


sible Texplained to Ler what bad hap 
pened, 
She sat bolt-upright in bed, well-nign 


scared Oul of Ler Beuses,and as white asthe | 


sLeets around ber. 


“Lor ba’ merey upon us!" the dame 
ejaculated. “What is w be done. Mrs 
Deane?” 


done, wean while suppressing as best | could 
my OWD agitation and excitement 
‘Lose vetime. Call up directly some of 


: 


| —to understand that Mr. Ev igt 
Fatnes whet 8 thccets cnskt & tn" d that Mr. Leigu Eversieigh 


streamed ruddily forth, and very carefuliv 
and slowly they wade tueir way towards 
it. 

I and Mrs, Jeasainy—like funeral mour- 
ners—followed the wen and their burden, 
Tue stable-yard clock chimed a quarter to 
one. 

“You bave sent, I bops, for Doctor Wyn- 
ter?’ I said, a « 

“Yes, ma'am. He ought to be here soon, 
I should say.” 

“In which room will they put Liu?” 

“Mr. Daryi, you wean ?” j 

or Yes.’"’ 

The dame, in a broken voice scarcely | 
audible, explained that (be mistress, before | 
xing to bed, had given ber—Mrs. Jessamy | 


might atapy bour, and without warning, 
arrive at Redkuights; therefore it would be 
best that a room, bis usua! one, sbould at 
once be prepared for him, as the bour of bis | 


a 


co 
‘ 
| flatned 


| ly to Hazel,” 
}ively. +] 








coming was #0 uncertain. 

This, said Mra, Jessainy, in accordance 
with the wistress’s wish, bad been seen to 
without delay. 

She berself, with her own hands, bad 
aired the sheets and lighted a fire iu the 
room before she bad gone upstairs, 

Very fortunately, as it happened, all was 
doue and iv readiness ; and now Mr. Daryl 
must bave that room, 

“And itis the one, you say, that Mr, 
Eversieigh usualiy occupies when be is 
here?” I inquired quickly. 

“Yes, na’am. It is the third you come to 
in the bachelors’ corridor.” 

“That is downstairs, is it pot?’’ 

“Yes, ma’am, downstairs, close to the 
W.liiard and smoking rooms, There will 
be no stairs t»carry him up,’ whispered 
Mra, Jessannv—“il you were thinking of 
that.” 

“Yes, Mrs. Jessamy, I was thinking of 
that.” 

We reached the hall door. The men 
aud their burden went in first. The oid 
housekeeper, balting a moment, touched 
uly aru 

‘Tue dear mistress kuows,’’ said she, 
brushing away ber tears wich a corner of 
the anc.ent inarketing-cloak, a marvellous 
wide garment of other days—whbich she bad 
hastily thrown around her ere she joined 
me upon the lerrace. 

“Koows of this—this accident, do you 
mean 7’ Lexclaimed anxiously. 

“Yes, ina’am, You see we were obliged 
to tell ber. Sbe bad heard the commotion, 
the burrying to and fro, the running about 
overbead, | suppose—for men are socluinsy 
—and 8.6 Cawe oul in her dressing-gown tu 
learn what wastie teaning of it all, Sbe 
insisted upon being told; and 80, ma’am, 
there was no belp tor t—" 

Here Marion -Eversieigh bherself glided 
towards us, tre:ubilng and very pale, but, 
ou tie whole, calimer and braver in the 
circu. stances thau I bad dared to hope, It 
had frightened me to think how this ter- 
rible calamity might affect ber. 

Feartully sie gianced at the dark quiet 
tigure upon the wattress, and clung to ime 
as she sald witb « shudder— 


“On, Frances, Frances, this is dreadful, 


dear! Whatshall wedo? Teli me more 
about it—how it bappened. I could not 
understand Mrs, Jessamy—sbe was too up- 
setand excitd, Itall seems so terrible— 
I—I do not comprehend,” 

For aspace 1 neld berto my breast—al- 
inost convulsively beld her to me thua, 

“Do not—d» not avy longer cali ine 
‘Frances,’ "’ I wuttered bystericaily—‘I 
cannot bear it!” 

She raised her worn sad 
ingi\. 

“Why, what are you saying, dear? That 
1 atm vo longer te i 

I interrupted her. 
aside. 

‘Presently—presently,’’ I said hurriedly, 
“IT willteil you more, Come, let us go 
with them, they are taking him to Mr. 
Eversieigh'’s room. We must do all that 
we can, you Know, until Doctor Wyuter ar- 
rives to help us,”’ 

‘My dear Mrs, Deane, I am here,’’ said a 
brisk voice close to us; and, turning with a 
start, most thankfully we beLeld the Hazel 
surgeon. 

He bad already divested himself of Lat 
and overcoat, and was then drawing off bis 
stout driving-zloves. 

He went at once to the room in the bache- 
lor’s corridor, whither the inen-servants, 
directed by Mrs. Jessauiy, bad carried 
Daryl. 

Marion Eversleigh and I, now and then 
shivering with anxiety and apprebension, 
Walled outside the door of that sad rocm. 

We clung to each other, waiting for the 
Verdict, waiting to learp the worst, but say- 
ing wevera word, 

The doors of Redknuiguts were thick; only 
the subdued bugzing of balfadozen voices 
stole out to us as we waited in the corridor, 

By this tine the whole household had 
been roused and was astir; and it all felt 
Very gbostiy aud sorrowtul in these dark, 
chill, siuall hours of a new day, 

The old Squire and the valet Buckle, in 
their remote partofthe great house, a'one 
at present, were in ignurance of what bad 
happened. 

“Frances,” breathed Mrs, Eversileigh, 
suddenly, “the sleeve of your gown is quite 
wet—sSoaked through! Lean ieelit! Is it 
—i!s it rain?” 

There was a lainp upon the panelled wall 
pear where we stood. I moved a littie 
away trow ber, and, with iny bagk to Mar- 
iou Eversieigh, I held up iy arm to the 
ight Lf examined tue sleeve narrowly, 

Yes," | said at last, 48 caliniy as I could 
—"1f is rain.”’ 

It Wasnot. Rain, it was trae, there might 
be upen it; but something else had soaked 
IDV sieeve red—and that was blood, 

Just then Doctor Wynter caine out to us, 
Mrs. Jessainy, ber taithtul old eves in- 
wiih erying, following bim. He 
looned excredingly grave. 

seh e 

With painful eagerness [ put the brief in. 
juiry; whilst Mrs, Eversieigbh remained 
quite gulet, beldiug my quivering band 
Ughbuy within ber own. 

“I hud that limustdrive vack immediate- 
replied Doctor Wynter evas- 
ain in urgent need of thiags 


eyes inquir- 





I put her gently 


, Wiich Lhave not with me. I[ shall not be 


cene tong. In the ineantime Mr. Dark- 


| Wood diuston ro aceount be left alone fora 


winute., If be speaks—at present he is not 
Conse'ous—get hitn to take a lea-spoouful of 
brandy—not more—whenever he can until 
Lreturn. It wili do bim no barm—"” 

1 broke in impatiently : 

“Of course, What we want to know, i! 
you please, Doctor, is—is there any hope at 
all 2? Can be live?" 














“Imp oesible,”’ 

When I could speak once more I said : 

“How long—how long, Doctor, will it be 
” 


“*He may linger for soine few hours yet— 
it is possibile, mind you, though, not likely 
—but it is certain that be will not live to 
gee another sunset. With _ difficulty 
we have succeeded in cutting bis c.othes 
from off hun, and I find that be is dread- 
tully burt—and no wonder, dear tnadaim:,’’ 
murimured Doctor Wynter smoothly, turn- 
ing to Daryi’s aunt Marion. “His spine 
and one of bis legs are fractured,”’ said the 
su , “and there are other hopeless in- 
ju besides,"’ 

1 cried out passionate! y— 

“I shall stay then with bim—watch with 
him until be dies!’ 

Mra, Eversieigh, the old bousekeeper, 
and the Hazel surgeon, all three of them, 
were ataring at ine, seetning!v struck duinb 
with surprise. It was Mrs, Eversieigh who 
at last spoke. 

“We cannot allow that, dear Frances,” 
she said, in her quiet loving way, and she 

ut ber arm around mv waist as it to so 
ead ine from the door of Daryi’s roow, ‘‘on 
the contrary, you must go to your bed and 
resi. I am sure that you are worn out as it 
is You have done enough tor us, indeed 
too much, dear, already. Itis for me and 
Mrs, Jessainy to stay with Daryl, dear, not 

ou.”’ 
“Yes, tor me,”’ said 1 firmly, *‘ifanyone! 
My place now, so long as Le 18 alive, is by 
Dary! Dark wood’s side,.”’ 

“Frances !"’ 

‘Dear Mrs. Eversieigh,’’ I said more gen- 
tly, iny bead dropping wearily to her shoul- 
der, “believe me, lam notcrazy. I know 
quite weil what I am saying—it ie the sim- 
pletruth. Do not—do not ever again call 
ine ‘Frances’; it is vot my name;I—1 bave 
deceived you! Forgive me—oh, forgive 
me if you can—I am Daryl Dark wood’s 
wite!’’ 





CHAPTER XLVI. 


HROUGHOUT that most sorrowful 
nigbt I watched in Daryl’s room, No- 
body now disputed my right to do 

this; for it was, I fancy, vaguely felt by 
every one, incomplete as was as yet iny 
confession of that fact, that I had spoken 
but the solemn truth. 

My words and wy manner together,! sup- 

, bad carried conviction with taem, de- 
spite the enigma of it all. 

Looking back from now, a gladder and 
supnier time—to the long bours of that 
dark vigil by Daryl’s bedside, it is difficult 
to realize, even in memory, how simply 
and naturally things by degrees adjusted 
themselves ; bow one event tollowed upon 
the beela of another ; how grief and disas- 
ter led to joy and light; bow black mystery 
vanished and truth asserted herself, until 
uny life was clearea of all reproach, and the 
pastto me and mine—thank Heaven—ap- 
peared as though it had never been! 

Yes, looking back, 1 say, from now to 
then, everything In t- uth seems so diin and 
so unreal that it is singularly bard to con- 
ceive over again the grin reality of cir- 
cuinstances wiich once prevailed. 

Such is the mercy of the great magici 
Time—ever cruel and yet ever kind, «ve 
the true triend of all sorrow ad of all 
wrong 

Of that night however I can recall sev- 
eral incidents that iu inemory risa up more 
vividly by far than do others of the same 
sad date. This of course is only natural. 

For instance, 1 recollect distinctly Doctor 
Wynter's returning 'o Redknights, bring- 
ing with bin a flat case of surgical instru- 
iments aud also a quantity of lint and vil- 
silk. 

He se@ined to have been gone for hours ; 
actually—so they assured me—it was barely 
half an hour, 

T recollect too how oddly and bow keenly 
the surgeon watched ine as I washed the 
oozing blood from a borrid yast. which he, 
Doctor Wyuter, upon examination badd 
found beneath Daryi’s thick beautilul 
hair. 

An unerring instinct told me what was 
passing through the mind of the surgeon, 
He was thiuking that, if what he saw in me 
was grief ior wy husband, it was an emio- 
tion curiously cold and repressed, 

“All the saine, I loved him once—verv 
dearly once,’’ I saii sudibivy, in a bollow 
mnechanical tone—"though you may pot be- 
lieve it. But I did—I did, I tell you! I 
loved bim more dearly than life itseif.’’ 

I looked straight, and perbaps somewhat 
detiantly, at Doctor Wynter as I said this: 
whilst he answered ine with a slight ue- 
precating movement of the sboulders, and 
went and busied himself in another part of 
the room, 

Some one was standing behind me, anda 
light tremulous band was laid upon tiny 
head. I looked up. I then saw that it was 
Marion Eversieigh herselt. Sbe bad a Jit- 
tle tray witb her, and upon itthere were 
wine and sandwiches, She forced ine Ww 
swallow some of the refreshments, lest | 
should faint, she said anxiously, froiw sheer 
exbaustion. She remembered how little | 
bad been able to eat at dinner on the past 
evening. 

“Has be spoken? Is he conscious?’ sbe 
asked very iow. 

“No, not yet.” 

“I wish,” she began, ‘‘you would go and 
lie down, Fran——”’ 

She corrected berseif. 

“I wish, dear, that you weuld allow me 
to take your place for an heur or two, 80 
that you might rest,’’ said Marion Ever- 
sleigh wistfully. 

“So long as he breathes I do not stir from 
thie roun,” I said gently but firmly. 

She sighed, then inquired— 

“Does Doctor Wynter say there is 4 
chance of his recognizing any of us belure 
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—before the end ?”’ 
Doctor Wynter, still busy ata table in a 
corner witb his lintand instruments, over. 
eard. 
- In a whisper he sent bis voice across the 
room to us. 
“Just a chance, Mrs. Bversleigh,” hesaid 
—‘and no more.” 
“What is the time now?” said I, “My 
watch has stopped,”’ 
Mrs. Eversieigh glanced at her own, and 
then showed it to ine, 

It was a quarter-past four. 
shortly be daybreak. 

«Does the Squire know? Have you told 
him yet?” I asked, looking up drearily at 
the old Squire's daughter. 

“About Daryl! ?” she faltered. 

“Yes.” 

She shook ber head. Her father was fast 
asleep, Marion Eversieigh said, and Doctor 
Wyoter was of opinion that it would be un- 
wise todisturb him belore bis customary 
waking bour. 

He was too old and too infirm to bear the 
shock without due caution in preparing him 
for it. 

They must be very careful in telling the 
old mao, But Buckle, the valet, knew he 
was up and dressed. 

He would come aad apprise Mrs. Evers- 
leigh directly bis master awoke, 

possible,’’ 


It would 


“It is too strange, it seems im 
she murmured involuntarily, turning her 
wistful gaze upon ine, 

I divined her thoughts as I had read those 
of Doctor Wynter. 

“You mean,” I said quietly, with the an- 
natural calin that is born of an intense sor 
row, “that I should ve the wife of Daryl 
Darkwood? Yes, to you, 1 grant, it must 
seen) strange, impossible,” 

Marion Eversleigh’s pale face flushed, 
She bent and kissed tne, 

“Beliéve me, dear, I do not doubt you,” 
she said, with something like a sob; “but 
—but at present it—it is all so bard to un- 
derstand,” 

“It everin tbis world he should speak 
again,’’ 1 rejoined, ‘*depend—depend upon 
it, you will bear the truth from bis own 
lips,’”’ 

Later on I recullect Mrs. Jessamy’s giv- 
ing utterance to a siinilar speech. She had 
crept into the room, bringing a cup of strong 
black coffee for Doctor Wynter. 

He had asked tor coffee, preferring it at 
that bour to anything else. 

“! can’t take itin yet, ma’am,” said the 
old woman mournfully, “1 can’t; 1 wish 
I could. My head goes round like with try- 
ing to understand that you are really our 
Mr. Daryl’s wife.”’ 

And | answered the dame foriornly in 
language similar to thatin which I had an- 
swered Marion Eversleigh. 

“Wait,” I said, ‘“) pray—am praying 
now—that he wil: s00n become conscious, 
Then he wili recognize me—ine, hia wife ; 
and—and you too will then hear what he 
says. Wait!’ 

7 * * « * . 

When the chill gray light of day strack 
through the closed window-curtains, Dary! 
was sleeping, and quiet. 

Towards six o’clock his restiess moaning 
began anew; he seemed to breathe with 
xreater difficulty; the deep groans grew 
longer and nore frequent, were more ter- 
ribleto hear, . 

1 felt certain that he was conscious of in- 
tense physical suffering, if of naught 
6186, 

I begged and prevailed upon the Hazel 
surgeon to adwinister some potent narcotic 
—something, I besought him,at once barm- 
leas yet effectual. 

1 could not bear to hear Daryl moaning 
like that. It burt me cruelly—broke my 
heart. 

The surgeon demurred at first, said the 
pulse was too weak,was every hour becow- 
ing weaker; but ultimately he consented 
to try something that could do no mis- 
chief, even to a man in Daryl’s hopeless 
State, 

Mercifully the venture was successful ; 
and Daryl Darkwood, bis agony for the 
time deadened, slept. 

I rose noiselessiy and mnoved to the win- 
dow. I raised the blind gently and looked 
forth upon the new day. 

The rain had ceased; the earth was 
drenched; the bigher wet bare brancbes of 
re trees bad a reddish chocolate tint upon 

16, 

The watery clouds in trailing fragments 
were flying diaphanously over the clear and 
steely sky. The morning, I fancied, would 
be bright but windy. 

The others had left me just for afew min- 
utes, Mrs, Jessamy having come to say that 
breakfast had been prepared for and was 
awaiting us in the library. 

Marion Eversleigh and the Hazel doctor 
went together, for indeed twey needed 
something, but I refused to stir from my 
husband’s bedside, 

They couid send some tea to me there by- 
and-by ; and, if, during their brief absence, 
I should want help of any kind, I could 
easily ring for it, the bell-rope was at the 
bed-head, 

And sol was alone in the room with 
Daryl! Dark wood. 

pon « carved oak chest at the foot of the 
bed lay the clothes which the surgeon 
bad ripped from Daryl’s body, since it had 
— possibie to get them off in no other 

ay. 

One by one | carried the garments to the 
light, and one by one I looked at them 
closely, 

They were worn, travel-soiled, undenia- 
bly shabby, They might once, it is true, 
have been spotiess, of fashionable make,he 
bad always loved goodiyv apparel, but, alas, 
they were shabby enough now ! 


was eunpty—at least, I could find no money 
in any of them. 

Ob, my poor Daryl! 
love! 


° * * @ * . 


Not until the morning was well advanced 
and the cold pale sun was high in the 
breegy sky, a sun that dried but tardily the 
bare wet chocolate-tinted tree-tops and the 
sodden brown leafy paths beneath them, 
did Daryl utter any word that was in the 
least intelligible to us. 

Even then it was hard to understand biin 
—diMicult to catch the drift and the meaning 
of his muttered rambling talk. 

He lay upon his back Bigh amnongst the 
pillows, a ghastly, tortured look on bis 
white face, a bandage hiding the gash upon 
bis dark head; but his eyes were still 
closed. 

He seemed, so far as we could compre- 
hend him, to be living over again sume 
scene or other of sleviltry at Schloss;Rosen- 
berg, in the Saxou Switzerland region, the 
remote mountain home of that godless 
fore triend of his. 

Drink and play, wine and women, cards 
and dice, money won and money lost in 
disjointed, tragmentary sentences, as we 
watched and tended him, we caught these 
muttered words amid the rest. 

He cursed his ill-luck—ah, was it not ever 
so? When money was gone, friends like- 
wise disappeared. 

He cursed those false friends, Herr von 
Rosenberg more than all; but, as bis ter- 
rific maledictions were uttered partly in 
German, I believe that no one in the room 
save inyself understood them. 

In this wise |.e spoke of his quitting Ger- 
many, bis return to London, and of the 
verious hardships, the misery he had en- 
dured in the great, cruel, selfish city dur- 
ing the past two months or more, 

Over and over again did be curse his ill- 
luck—not his folly. 

Ah, it is ever so with men of Daryl’s 
stainp—even to the last doggedly refusing, 
as it were, to acknowledge that ‘conduct is 
fate’’—is so, and so must ever be, in this 
sorry world below! 

“He is speaking of his grandiather,’’ said 
Marion Eversieigh anxiously, ‘Listen !” 

Yes; be was inuttering now that,iike the 
prodigal son, he would return to the old 
hoine, to Redknigiits—not however, prodi- 
gal-wise, to confess humbly that he had 
sinved and had repented, but to own pas- 
sionately that in exile he had suflered and 
was wretched, that he wanted to end bis 
miserable banishment. 

If it were really a question of forgive- 
ness,then in mercy let him be forgiven and 
have done with it—forgiven in any mauner 
the old Squire pleased. 

Only let him be pardoued ! 
ent be asked no more! 

He fell to wondering bow he would be 
received, should he resolve to go thither— 
whether the doors of Redknigits would be 
closed against bim,and whether the Squire, 
his wrath unquenched, would sternly re- 
fuse to see bitin. 

Perhaps; it was more likely than not. 

An idea caine to him ; be would act upon 
It. 

Once let him gain adtnittance to his grand. 

father’s presence, let bin onty come upon 
tbe old inan suddenly and without warn- 
ing, and the rest, he believed, would be 
rerpnse of easy —bis object, in fact, would 
be attained. 
If this were done, and his grandfather 
taken unawares, there would then be no 
tline forthe old anger, or the simouldering 
ashes of it, to flare up again into fierce lite 
—no time forthe old bitter quarrel to be 
remembered, gone over once more in all 
its galiing actualities, its shameful detaiis, 
But this, thought he, would inevitably be 
the case if he, Daryi Darkwood, were fool 
enongh in any wise to announce his com- 
ing,to prepare the Squire beforehand,either 
by letter or by the mouth of a servant, for 
uis daring reappearance at the home of his 
boy huod, 

No. The Squire and himself,he decided, 
should cone tace to face when such 4 ineet- 
ing by the old wan was undreamed of and 
least ex pected. 

If he was to win in the bold adventure, 
this, ne told himself, was the only way to 
do it. 

He was ignorant of the pitiable state of 
senility to which the past lew years had re- 
duced the old Squire. 

The extreuwe physical infirmity, the 
mental havec ofthe very old man, were 
alike unknown to Daryl Darkwood. 

So he deterinined that, like a thietin the 
night, be would steal into Redknights ; 
and tor Daryl to accomplish this would be 
no extraordinary feat; had he not, as a 
younger man, done the same thing scores 
of times betore?—and in the morning, when 


My love—my 


For the pros- 


“Why is she, Flower, at Redknights? In 
Heaven’s naine how did she get here? 
saw her, my wife! She was in my room, 
my old room, I tell ye Flower, it was 
you, dear, was it pot? Flower!” 

Marion Eversleigh stepped backward a 
ole sae her hands pressed over her 

eu 


“What is that he saya?” she gasped, her 
wan face taking an ashy hue, 

I went hurriedly to her side, 

“He cannot know,” I somehow at the 
moment deemed it wiser to tell her, fright- 
ened to see her look so startled and so ill; 
“bis mind is clouded, wandering. Per- 
baps, I fancy he is thinking of his little 
cousin, dear,[ mean the little daughter that 
you lost years ago.” 

Sbe was leaning heavily for support 
againat the tall oak wardrobe. 

I put my arm round her; but she was 
rallying, for a faint pink color was creeping 
into her cheeks, 

“That cannot be,” she said, in a distinct 
whisper, “for he never in nis life saw her, 
that little cousin, my own darling child, 
never, that I can remeimber.”’ 

She put both her hands to her forehead 
and bowed her head in them. 

“My little Flower was so young, such a 
baby,’’ she said; “and it all happened be- 
fore he came to Redknighia, He was in 
India at the time, or on the homeward voy- 
age, and therefore it is linpossible that he 
shouid recollect ber as——’ 

Even while she spoke, Doctor Wynter 
quitted the bedside and joined us, 

“The Squire has not yet been told, I 
believe?” he said, 

Marion Eversieigh looked up piteously 
into the surgeon's smooth and kindly face. 

“Oh, Doctor Wynter,” said she to this 
old friend of the family, “{ feel that I can- 
not tell him! He is so weak, 80 altogether 
poorly and feeble this morning, I tremble 
for the result of the shock. ‘I'wice already 
have I been to bun, and twice has my 
courage tailed me.’”’ 

‘Is he out of his dreasing-room ?” 

‘‘By now, yes.”’ 

“Well, by rights, any way, be should be 
told at once,” said Doctor Wynter, In a low 
firm tone, “There is no time to lose,” he 
added, with ineaning. 

Mrs, Eversleigh locked her hands belp- 
lessly and shivered. 

“Would you like me to break it to his 
grandfather?” said the Doctor considerately. 
**Perbaps it would be best.” 

“Oh, if you would!’ 

“Very well; I will manage it as expedi- 
tiously as I can, you may be sure,” the 
Doctor answered, ‘1 will go immediately, 
and sball try to persuade the Squire to 
return hither with me,”’ 

‘Thank you!’ Marion Eversieigh said 
gratefully. 

And Doctor Wynter forthwith left the 
roow, beckoning to Mrs. J essaury to accom- 
pany him ou bis errand, 
*Flower—Flower!”’ called Daryl's voice, 
In an instant I was kneeling by bis pil- 
lows, iny arin placed well beneath thei, 
in that way raising his face nearer to tnine, 
**Daryl, lam here. Do you know me?” 
I said gently. 

Lanneidly he turned his dark eves 
towards me—eyes from which the brilliant 
red-brown light was tading out, leaving 
them dim and unutterabty sad. For some 
seconds, with a wondering mournful gaze, 
he stared into iwny face that was so near to 
his own—though as a rule nothing seeins 
miraculous to a dying man, 

Within the shadow of thé lone and som- 
bre valley, adown which, sooner or later, 
whether we will or no, we all of us imust 
go to ineet the grim triend who awaits us 
at the bottom of the hill, nothing seems 
unnatural) or unreal te the senses that with 
every faltering step along the darkening 
slope are surely and swiftly passing away 
from us, 

All is so gloomy, 80 mysterious, in the 
unknown Silent Land which lies beyond 
the valley that we forget to wonder over, 
to trouble ourselves about the riddles and 
the mysteries of earth which we are leaving 
behind us forever and ever. O oold and 
silent Death, chilly as is your greeting 
sinile, wintry as is your close eubrace, 
you are after all a warm and loving friend! 
“Daryl, do you know ine?” | asked again, 
very softly and tenderly, perceiving that 
he did not or could not speak. “I am 
Flower, your own wife; and I am here 
with you, Daryl, at Redknights,”’ 

“At Redknights?”’ he echoed faintly, 
with partly-closed eyes, “Am ! then at 
Redknights—and you too, Fiower—really 
back in the old place at last ?’’ 


“Yes, Daryl, really back in the old 
home,’’ 
“Ah, I remember!” he groaned, “Have 


I not been a brute, a bad husband to you, 





he guessed the coast to be clear, be would 
seek the Squire, his grandfather, and make 
the desperate stroke. 
It migbt inean triumpb—who could tell ? | 
At the worst it could but mean defeat, | 
The lower windows of the huge old pile | 
he knew well were at night kept heavily | 
barred and shuttered; but there was neither 
shutter nor bar to the loity casement of that 
echainber on the second floor which had 
once upon atime been his own—bis own 
old favorite rooin,spacious and comfortable, 
which overlooked tbe terrace and the for- 
saken pleasaunce. 
Upward to that window, a8 he had $0 
often and #0 feariessiy done in his wild 
youth, by the aid of tne iron trellis and the 


more cliinb—— 
Here the indistinct rambling talk broke 


oft; and, moaning, he moved his head 
restlessiy from side to side upon the pil- 


lows. 
All at once he cried out, weak as he was, 





Ata glauce I perceived that the boots 
natched the clothes, every pocket of which 





| 
' 
| 
tough ancient ‘ivy-imbs, would he on 
| 
| 
| 


it was alinost a shout— 


| “If so, try to forget—to forgive 


Periwinkie?” be murmured unexpectedly. 





“No, no, there is naught to forgive. Do 
not, dear love, think of that now! Daryl, 
you remember your aunt Marton ?” 

“ «Anant Marion? Ob, yes, poor aunt 
Marion!’ he said dreamily. “Where is she 
then, Flower?” 

“She is here——’’ 

1 stopped; for Marion Eversleigh was 
kneeling by my side, with quivering touch 





side, and broke into a fit of smothered 
weeping. 
“Kind Heaven,” I beard her sob, “what, 
ob, what can be the meaning ot it all 7’ 
Daryl was moauing feebiv, and saying 
with difficult breath that it bad grown cold, 
very cold. 


me thus,” came his faint entreaty, 
I sprang to my teet and got him cham- 
née, @ modicum of which, at frequent 
ntervals, he had been taking during the 
past hour or #o, 

It was better for him than brandy, the 
Doctor said. And then I raised his bead to 
my bosom and softly kissed his cold damp 
forehead, 

“Ah,” he muttered, though I could bare- 
ly hear him, “‘{ am giad that we are once 
more together, Flower, vou and I [’’ 

“Are you, Dary!? So am I, dear, in this 
hour very thankful and ylad !”” 

The door opened. Clad in his Oriental 
dressing-gown of many colors, carefully 
led by bis old frien.) Doctor Wynter, and 
followed closely by Buckle and Mrs, Jessa- 
my, lest his tottering limbs should fall him 
and he should suddenty collapse in their 
inidst, entered the Squire, erying as he 
came like a child, babbiing like a child, 
his scanty white hair just peeping from 
beneath his skull cap—truly a pathetic 
sight. 

As Doctor Wynter by patient degrees 
brought the old man forward to the bedside, 
anotuer servant appeared in the doorway 
and spoke in a somewhat excited under- 
tone to Buckle and tw Mrs, Jessamy. 

Both the housekeeper and the valet 
brightened, I noticed ; neither of them ap- 
peared to be astonished, and all three of 
them hastened away together, 

“Daryl dear, my husvand, do you hear 
me?” 

I spoke near to his ear ; for it was impos. 
sible not to mark that he was sinking, rapid- 
ly sinking; he and Death, in the darken- 
ing valley, would svon be clasping hands, 

“Your grandfather, the Squire, has come, 
He is here, See, lhe is speaking to you. Can 
you hear Lim, Darv!i?" 

He heard ; he tried to raise himself, but 
could not. 

Doctor Wynter and I between us lifted 
him bigher upon the large soft pillows, 

“Grand fa—grandfat .er—forgive—torgive 

” 


We had placed the old man in an arm- 
chair at the bed-head, 

There, crushed and dazed by a great 
grief, the real nature ol which his entee- 
bled intellect could but dimly compre- 
hend, he sat obediently, fondling and ery- 
ing very childishiy over one of Daryl’s 
hands, 

But Daryl Darkwood’s fingers were ut- 
terly nerveless, powerless now to respond 
to the weak pressure of thoseskinny palsied 
ones that were wandering so pathetically 
over and clinging t his, He could gasp 
out only: 

“Grand father—torgive !"’ 

“They tell me—the fools!” wept the old 
tnan incoherently, dryiog bis tears with 
the skirt of his gaudy dressing-gown — 
“that you have come back to Redkunights 
to—to die, Daryl! lad. Say it is not true, 
my boy—say it is not tene!l You might 
have come back to your grandfather belore, 
Daryl—why didn't you ’—for the years gone 
by witnout you have seemed very long to 
us, my lad—vou might have come back 
betore, I’m gotsuch an old, old inan—lI've 
wanted you in twnany ways—wanted you 
badly sowetimes. Do not die, Daryl; out, 
now that you have reurned, stay a little 
while with your poor old grandtather—he 
will not trouble you long. And there's 
money for you iu plenty, if you want it-- 
in plenty. Marion doesn’t want it—she has 
enough of bherown. Take a blank cheque, 
Dary |! lad, and fill it in as you please—-four 
figures if you like—-I won't grumble—no, 
no; and by-gones shall be by-gones, you 
know; we'll never speak of ‘ein, and--and 
we'll inakea fresh start, Daryl—we'll begin 
all over again.’”’ 

“Daryl,” I aaid, with inv lips put again 
to his ear—“you hear? The Squire, vour 
grandfather—our grandfather, dear—means 
to be kind. fle is hard no longer. He 
forgives,” 
The tortured took was neariv gone from 
the face of iny husband ; an expression of 
greater content and calin had lately stolen 
over and had remained upon bis  ieat- 
ures, 
“And you, Periwinkle?” he breathed. 
“Hush, my poor darling!’ 
And in token of iny forgiveness, if there 
was aught to forgive, I laid my face upon 
his. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 

ate = - 

AGE AND EMPLOYMENT.—It im to be 
regretted that so wide a difference exists 
between the emplovinents of early years 
and those of manhood and woimaniood, 
That tifteep or twenty years of life should 
be spent tn learning without doing, and the 
rest of itin doing witnout learning, cannot 
bea wise arrangement. The break is too 
sudden. The youth, on leaving senool or 
college, ix atonce plunged into a new world 
requiring qualities and abilities that have 
never bitherto been called forth; and he 
finds it hard, if not impossible, to make his 





was clinging to ny arias ene knelt. 
“Why does be call you ‘Flower’? said 
she, in agonized accents, “Why iit? I 
inust know !’ 
The uncontrollable trembling which had 
seized her frail frame seemed just then to 
her into 


| 

pass magnetically froin body 

mine, 
‘*Because,”” | managed to answer, as 


quietly and as soothingly as I could, *be- | 
cause itis the truth. ‘Flower’ is tiny mame, 
iny real naimne.”’ 

fer nervous hold on me loosened. Asif 
in prayer,abe Lent low her lead to the bed- 


mental possessions available tor practical 
use, If young people were accustomed to 
do more, and older ones to learn more, life 
would be happier and tuore successtul. In 
fact, these two should nevor be separated, 
butact and react with each other all through 


litle, 
—_ © 


AN exchang® tells of a gir! who is too 


poor to own winere than one chair, 8. that 
when her lover cones he bas to bring a@ 
ehair with him. Thi« iter mnust come trou 


soine other planet. it doesn'tamacko: hu 


nan nature, 








“Slower, put your arins round me, warm 
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MY FRIENDS. 





BY RITA. 





I walk by day amid the bustling crowd, 
Seeing, as seeing pot, the gay vain show; 

Hearing the Babel-babble, shrill and loud: 
Not blind nor deef, my lonely way I go. 

Yet, in the noisy rushing throng | seem 

As one who hears and sees in restiess dream. 


Kut in the dusky solitude, somewhile, 
What goodly company of friends 1 meet: 
Who look ou me with pitying kindly smile, 
And speak in tender whispers, hushed and sweet, 
The empty das-dream o'er, ite phantoms fe ly 
I wake, aod walk among my living dead. 


And some are old, yet falloff youthful grace, 
Aad some are young, yet sweetly grave withal, 
I hnow each form, each gladsome peaceful face; 
Fach is a friend, and cometh at my call, 
Ab, living loving friends, ye may not stay; 
The day returns, the dreamy dreary day! 
> -_ - 


From The Grave. 


BY G. W. MOLMES. 





CHAPTER IL. 


TALTING for Lady Welwourne, of 
\\ course ?”’ whispered Captain Dawson | 


to Mrs. Holland Horsley, as be saw 
her eyes wander from the clock to her bus- 
band’s face with an expression of ill-dis- 
guised impatience. ‘She is later than ever 
this year,’ be wenton, “1 hear it on all 
sides. Why don't all you ladies strike and 
give up asking Ler? You ure plucky 
enough t) set the example, Mra, Horsley. 
Come, don't let us walt any longer; show 
ine My partnerand tell Mr. Horsley to lead 
off with someone else!’ 


The hostess laugued; the notion bad re. | 


stored her good humor, 

“Indeed [should like to if 1 dared !’’ she 
answered in a low tone. ‘But that re- 
minds me—" she laid her band on bis 
arin. Do you see the girl in) white over 
(here on the sola, talking to Mrs. Sargent ? 
Sbe is your partnor, and for ber sake, she 
is staying with me, l must be particularly 
Civil to ber ladyship tonmwha I've wade 
up iy mind she shall ask Carrie to sing at 
ber fete next wiwnth.”’ 

Capiain Dawson stroked his long auburn 
moustache with ariystified air,aud directed 
lis eyeglass towards the sofa, where it 
rested fora few moment#on a young girl 
tressed Somewhat old-fashionedly ina staf, 
larye-patterned brocade, 

She had been looking at Mrs. Horsley, 
but ecatehing Captain Dawson's eye she 
turned and began to talk with animation to 
her companion, 

“Ll wonder why sbe wears ber mother’s 
old wedding-vown ?”’ be asked with gravity 
befitting the subject, it's not becoming ; 
you tnust give ber a bint, Mrs, Horsley. 
Who is she?" 

“Carrio Marjoribanks, I'll introduce you 
in w toinote,’’ the hostess replied, breaking 
of abroptiy to hurry to the door, where an 
unusual stir among the guests announced 
the arrival of Che Magnate of the nelzhbor- 
bood, 

Lady Weltwourne, an elderly belle, pore 
iy, Sparkling with dtimonds, a knot of 
crimson feathecs nodding above her abund- 
st, dyed black bair, Was protesting to Mr, 
Hlorsiey that sie bad waited fully aa bour 
‘or her carriage, although she had particu- 
lariy desired Chat itshould be at the door 
punctually at seven o'clock, 

“It's Welwourne's fault, of course, my 
dear Miniiy.”’ she said, wheeling round to 
press Mr. Horsiev's band, while her tine 
black eves roved round the room taking 
stock, So lo speak, of the assembled com- 
pauy. “Ll Know the stecpid feller drinks 
like a fish; bat thera, Welwourne'’s as ob- 
Sivateasapig! Ab, Dawson! How d’ye 
do? Come down to Harelands for a tew 
days, eh? Must stay tor my birthday-fete 
next fortnight. Hopethe weather-—— Yes, 


miv dear, of course, delighted !" and sne 
clutched Mr. Horsley’s arin, and swept 
AWAY. 


Four other coup!es followed her as quick- 
ly awthey oouid, 

Thev all passed Captain Dawson talking 
cheertully togetber as they went, for emther 
iady Welwourne’s entrance, or the an- 
nouncewment of dinner immediately alter- 
wards, bad awakened the simties and un. 
loosed the tongues of the dullest in the 
room, 

Captain Dawson obeved a signa! from 
Mrs. Horslev’s eve, and followed her to the 
sofa where Miss Marjoribanks sat waiting 
for him. 

Phe h stess found time to whisper on the 
way 
“Floffe Mar) 
tell vou all about 
flirt as inuch as y 
“are of herself !’’ 


“May I have the pleasure ?"’ said Captain 


ribanks’s daughter, I'i! 
her by-and-by. You may 
uo iike—quite able to take 


Dawson, langutd ¥ offering the youny girl 
bisarm, aud leading her slowly froin the | 
rooin. 

“You tmsy,’’ she returned, gravely lift- 


Ing ber large, clear-gray eyes to his white 
face. 

Tois, then, was Captain Dawson --tail, 
thin, voung-looking for bis age, very hand. 
sone, exactly What sue had expected bim 
to be, thought Carrie Marjoribanks 

lu that quick look which she took at him 
when they fires sat down to digner she wid 
bersel! that she could read bis whole bis 
tory in bis face, 4 Listory which all bis 
irieods knew by beart, but of which Carrie 
bad a copy thal contained some notes of a 
more private characten 


She bad listexed that morning to Mrs, 
Holland Horsley’s repetition of the well- 
known bistory, but she had not thought fit 
to add anything new toi. — 

Captain Dawson bad fortunately come 
down Ww the neighborhood a little earlier 
than usual, and be would be one of the 
— that evening, Mra, Holland Horsley 

ad said in opening the biography , Le was 
a ost agreeable man, and a great favorite 
| everywhere, and be should take Carrie in 
to cinner. 

She further added that Captain Dawson 
bad last year come into his mother’s large 
fortune togetber with her beautiful pro- 
perty, Harelands, whose woods conld be 
‘seen from the drawing-room windows ; 
| that be was entirely fuee from tiresowe re- 
latives, and that it was tbe wish of the 
| neighborhood to see him inarried to a ‘nice 

girl.” 
| His mother, indeed, had died, everyone 

knew, worn out with her eflortsto find bim 
a suitable match, and her disoontent bad 
found vent in the dying prophecy that ber 
son would never marry. 

But Mrs. Holland Horsley, to whom she 

bad confided her tears, Leld old-fashioned 
prejudices on the subject of inothers-in-law, 
aud thought differently, although of course 
| she bad not contradicted the old lady. 
' Jo ber opinion, “Captain Jackdaw,"’ as 
his intimate friends called him, was too 
fond of ladies’ society to escape meeting his 
tate ere long, and as for bis “little bariniess 
flirtations’’—a man who could not wake 
himse:t agreeable to a pretty girl when he 
met one was not worth having. 

fle bad been such a good son that be must 
wake a good husband, tor he laud always 
given way to bis wother’s wishes, even to 
_ selling outof the army five years before, 
because a doctor had told her that bis beart 
was weak, and that be must avoid great 
exertion and exvitement. 

The sum of all this was that she coim- 
mended Captain Dawson to Carrie s especial 
| attention, so that Carrie bad been naturaliy 

peat that the introduction bad been de- 
ayed till just before dinner, 

“is this your first visit to Harewood 
asked Captain Dawson aftera short silence, 
, during which be bad submitted bis pertect 

profile te Carrie’s gaze with the steadiness 

of a photograph. 

“Yes, and I am delighted witb this coun- 
try! 1 wish I could mak» adozen sketches 
every walk I take! Do you sketch?” asked 
Carrie, 

Captain Dawson, who was exainining a 
niece of rare lace which Carrie had twisted 
io ber hair, replied that he could “only do 
a little in that line; his talents lay ina dil- 
ferent direction : and, In fact, totell truth, 
a picture-gallery bored hit.’ 

“What are your particular talents?” 
asked Carrie gravely. ‘“‘Are they useful, or 
ornamental ? Do they profit you, or 

, Others ?"’ 

It was gravely Said,and yet Captain Daw- 
80D Was Conscious Of WnOckKery in the clear, 
even tones. He pausel a tnoment before 
replviug. 

“One of my talents,” be began slowly, 

' “will stand mein wood stead just now, 1 
, have a curious Knack for reading character 
at tirst Sight, and it cautions me to take care 
now, for ] am talking to # serious young 
lady."’ 

He looked bravely into Carrie's eyes as 
he spoke, and found them as inscrutable as 
her manner, 

But she was very pretty, certainly; and 
if she was going to prove au enigma, he 
would only have to thank Mrs. Holland 





| 


| 
i 


@,) 
‘ 


Horsley for providing him with a fresh’ 


sensation; acountry dinner-party that was 
not wearisome, 

‘*Does your experience teach you that 
Serious girls are rare nowadays?" Carrie 
coutinued in ber searching voice. 

“No, itdoes not indeed!’” he answered 
laughing ; ‘they are far too serious, Miss 
Marjoribanks,! know a lotabout ladies,and 
1 will tell you my conclusion of the whole 
, matter; a woman shonid be pretty and 
| witty. J, for one, require nothing more of 
her.”’ 

His soft brown eves seemed to tel! Carrie 
that be found ber both. 

“You seein tuagree with the irreverent 
Sootchtnan who says that ‘“Worman’s chiei 
end 18 to glorify Man, and to enjoy berselt 
for ever,” said Carrie, blushing alittle un- 
der his iinplied adimiration ; “but what is 
to become of the unattractive ones,the seri- 
ous ones, the independent 
they all to be condeuined to your displeas- 
ure? I, tor one, admire independent 
nen.” 

“No woman need be iudependent uun- 
less she is 80 disagreeable that uo one wil! 

“Stop! You wustn’t be hard on inde- 
pendent women,” cried Carrie; ‘‘because 
I am one,” she added softly. “I bave been 
botb serious and independent for two y ears, 
and——”’ 

*You don’t like it —give it up,”’ 
ed Captain Dawson, 

He burst forth into an eloquent tirade 
upon the charms and virtues of dependent 


excialiui- 


womanhood, to which Carrie listened 
with a suile balf amused, half seorn- 
fal. 


| ‘1 see you beld the old-fashioned views,” | 


she said when be at length stopped. “But 
to my mind the matier is quite siinple In- 


| nan is bappily dependent if she has par- 


| @nts who can support her, or if she makes | 


a good marriage,very happy circuwmstauces, 
both of these, I quite allow. But, baving 
the power of neither, l ain making wysel! 
bappily independent by earning my own 
j living—bappily independeut, you under. 
| stand.’’ 

| Captain Dawson was completely taken 
aback, not to say startled,by this an nounes- 


~ 





ones? Are | 


Wo. | 


dependenceand dependeuce are inerely mat- | 
ters of pounds, soillings and pence. A wo- | 
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| ment, made as it was with a show of proud 
detiance that wae not without traces of bit- 
terness. 

His interest, bis pity, were aroused, and 
a hundred questions were rising to his lips, 
when a sudden ‘ight broke upon bim,caus- 
ing the faint recollections, which her name 
had first awakened, to take sbape in 
well-remembered facts, and explaining 
Mrs, Horsley’s words to him before din- 
rer, . 
“Fluftie” Marjoribanks, this young girl’s 
father, had ruined himself and his family 
by unlucky speculations two or three years 
ago, 80 that but for his wife’s small pur- 
tion, which was securely tied up, he 
must bave disappeared entirely from 60- 
ciety. 

As it was, he was living “somewhere in 
London,” and Captain Dawson reimem- 
bered tha: he had heard something about 
au eldest daugLter, who, when the ruin 
caine, had been the only one capable of set- 
ting to work to provide for herself. She bad 
become a professional singer, 

She haa neither the appearance nor the 
wanners of a professionali young lady, 
thought Captain Dawson, looking at Carrie 
with fresh interest, now that this sad, al- 
though very common story had become 
clear to hiv. 

She was not meant for this ; her face and 
figure seemed, indeen, to have been ex- 
pressiy intended tor the sweet framing of 
private lile. 

He remembered just sucha picture in the 
ball at Harelands; agirl with close plaits 
of straw-colored hair,and a round mis- 
chievous face, the nose rather large,and the 
little noutb curving into a winsome sinile : 
while as though to complete the resem- 
blanee, the full, skender figure was tightly 
fitted by justsuch a large-patterned bro- 
cade as Carne wore, 

Was Carrie what is known as a ‘incdern 
young lady ?? Captain Dawson had great 
laith in hisown judgment, and he thought 
how 

After rather along pause he said quite 
slowly: 

‘Let us beserious then, Miss Marjori- 
banks, for onee. It will do me good. You 
shall tell me all about yourself, and I will 
do the same!” 

“What tun,” cried Carrie. “But are we 
tospeak Gospel truth, or " she broke 
) on abruptly, and again ber eyes took the 
inscrutable lvuok which Captain Dawson 
had noticed belore, 

‘(iospel truth ? Most certainly,” be said 
| 
' 








}solempiy. ‘You must begin with your 
godfathers and zodmothers, and then fol- 
low with yourage. But po! I can guess 
that,’’ 

He took the menu trom its litthe china 
| Stand, ana traced witha fork on the back of 
Lit: 19-22," 
| “Yours would be more difficult to 
| vues,” Carrie murmured slyiy. ‘Yes, I 
| am twenty-two,’’ she went on rather sadly; 
“the age when all right-minded young wo- 
men give up their individuality, and settle 
down to matrimony aod monotony. When 
I lived in the world I always intended to 
warry at twenty-two, But ” 

There were sy:npioma of increasing as- 
toulshinontio ner companion’s face, and 
Carrie paused to look at him, 
| *Am Lalliowed to ask any question I 
like ?"’ he asked, a little eagerly. 

And them without waiting for her an- 
swer: 

“Are you engaged ?” 

“No,” said Carrie ; “are you?’ 

lie bad winced at ber reference to bis age, 
but this question of hers had uot aftected 
hii a8 Carrie bad expected, 

He returned ‘No,’ without changing 
color; indeed his eyes sought bers with 
something like a sinile, 

Sue looked away timidly, 
vividly again, 

* Bui of course you have entirely given 
up the idea of matrimony, monotony and 
the Ideal Age since you lett tue world,” 
said Captain Dawson presently ; “you find 
your Independent life so much more attrac- 
| tive.’’ 
| “If you are going to be sarcastic——’* be- 
| 
| 
} 








and blushed 





gan Carrie, perfectly aware that this aceu- 
sation is always received asa compliment. 
| “But no, I am to speak Gospel trutu, and I 
} Will not tlineh. I still believe in the Ideal 
| Age!" 
| Phe soit brown eyes expressed approval, 
; and Captain Dawson whispered, that be 
| Was ouly astopished that she sbould put 
Pott the “Ideal Age’? for so long time.” 
“Prepare for another astonishment,” 
} cried Carrie. 
| Then drawatically,and with uplifted eves 
; be said: ; 
“What a confession lies before me But 
) truth mnust prevail. 1, who bad carried 
Hirtation frou: an art toa science, and be- 
yond scieuce to the higher fields of genius 
and inspiration—l, who knew Eligibles 
4nd Linpossibles at a glance—l, who had 
| detected a Curate traveling abroad — {, 
Whose advice was sought, aad who still re- 
Celve the confidences of hundreds of dam- 
| Sels————" she stopped, aud ber tones sank 
| tow and holiow: “1, Captain Dawson, have 
uever bad a proposal of warriage in ny 
life.’ - 
| ile did not believe it; it was because she 
| did not choose to have them ; she bad been 
| cruel; the ‘Eligibles’ had been slanghtered 
by hundreds, 
“Who are +E! 
rie. 
She was thinking: 
| (**Tbey were alraid of poor papa;” but of 
) course this could pot ve sad to Captain 
Dawson). “No, tuey bave faded into the 
dim distance for ever; and all because of 
iny adderenee to my principles, and my 
devotion to the [deal Age! My chances are 
)vver; I sball die an old maid. Ok, you are 
s bot going to refuse ‘Maddeleines,’ are you?” 


igibles ?’"' interrupted Car- 





she whispered, catching a look of contempt 
on the servant's face behind Captain Daw- 
son’schair. “A friend of mine *You 
must either gobble or gobble at a dinner- 
party,’ ”’ she went on, as he awoke just in 
time to the danger; “and he adds that he 
prefers the gobbling. But then he iw a 
gourmet, whereas you have refused three 
sweets in succession.” 

“Gourirets are punished sometimes, 
though,’ said Captain Dawson laughing, 
“You remind me of a Scotch friend of 
mine, who was—to say the least of it, a 
great gourmet. Unfortanately, however, 
he was very poor, and bad a constant thorn 
in the flesh in the shape of a very bad cook, 
Knowing this, when | sent bim some gaiwne 
one day, I took the precaution of having it 
properly cooked first. Cold grouse is a4 
very good dish, you know, [ daresay, Miss 
Marjoribanks, But, unluckily for iny poor 
friend, bis wife bad not reinembered to iin- 
press this apon the oook, and when dinner 
was served, picture his despair when up 
came the grouse — partially warmed 
through. I dropped in during the evening 
and was told thé story by his weeping wile, 
He was in the kitchen ‘talking to the cook,’ 
she said,’’ 

The conversation after this drifted round 
again to Carrie’s affairs, and before dinner 
was over Captain Dawson knew all about 
them. 

Shetold him that ber mornings were 
speutin giving singing lessons, snd her 
afternoons or evenings in singing at parties 
or concerts, 

He felt soine twinges of conscience when 
she said that her spare time was devoted to 
dressinaking. 

The ladies now rose to leaves the room, 
and he stood watching the ‘old weduing- 
gown of her mother’ follow the matrons’ 
long trains, last of all in the procession,and 
the smile upon his face was more sad than 
gay. 

He laughed an assent w Mrs. Holland 
Uorsley’s parting whisper an hour or two 
later, but he knew that be bad spoken only 
half the truth. 

He had never enjoyed a dinner-party 
more; but he had not been flirting with 
Carrie Marjoribanks, 

As for Carrie, she uad, enjoyed herself 
immensely, and, what was moreimportant, 
Lady Welwourne bad taken a great tancy 
wo ber. 

Captain Dawson’s eyeglass searched the 
drawiug-room some time in vain for her 
when the gentlemen rejoined the ladies, 
and at last it pointed out Carrie’s sitting on 
a sofa hand-in-band with the affectionate 
Magnate and nearly extinguished by her 
crimson satin skirts, while such gracious 
words as: 

“Lodge, birthday-fete; want to hear 
you sing,’’ were loudly woispered in ber 
var, 

Even Mrs, Pelwyrm, a widow whose ex- 
ceptional connections and admirable r- 
tion placed her only below Lady Wei: 
wourne in command of the county, while 
her audacious curiosity and marvellous 
mmemory gave her perpetual triumphs over 
the Magnate who had not been boro to 
greatness—even Mrs. Pelwyn was heard to 
ask Captain Dawson “Who that gell was 
that Welwourne was makin’ such a fuss 
over ?”’ 

Carrie’s name, it was further observed, 
set free a perfect torrent of aristocratic re- 
wminiscences, in which Mrs, Pelwyn did 
her best to drown both Captain Dawson 
and the singing which now began in the 
inner drawing-room. 

But she soon found that noone was list- 
ening to her, and tbat the company were 
leaving their chairs en messe, to go and en- 
joy music which was unusually welcoine 
In asociety where ‘‘no young lady had 
ever been known to sBiart a voice,”’ as Cap- 
tain Dawson said. 

He did not understand one word of Car- 
rie’s German songs, but be felt all the pas- 
sion and the melancholy of her voice and 
of her face while she sang, and he leaned 
over the end of the grand piano, watching 
ber reflection in the great mirror which ran 
from ceiling to floor on that side of the 
rooin,. 

Excited and stimulated by ber talk at 
the dinner-table, and longing to please 
Lady Welwourne, Carrie had never ac- 
quitted herselt better. 

She sang song aiter song -- German, 
Frencb, and Scotch, till her listeners’ ad- 
iniration rose to the highest piten of en- 
thusiasm. 

They crowded round the piano to wish 
her “good-bye, and au revoir before long,” 
and Lady Welwourne pressed a bearty kiss 
on her cheek, 

Mrs. Holland Horsley, unable to resist 
the desire to hear what was being said about 
Carrie, followed the Magnate into the ball, 
where Mr. Horsley stood ready to give ber 
bis arin to ber carriage. 

“Very pooty—very pooty—imust come to 
the Lodge—sing at my birthday-tete,’"*came 
in disjointed syllables,as Lady We!lwourne 
cautiously felt her ‘way down the steps. 
“Yes, all right, Turner, Why, bother tue 
man. He's forgotten rug—sbawl--every- 
thing! Thinks it’s su:nmer weather pér- 
haps!” 

Then as Mrs. Horsley ran down the steps 
to her aid: 

“Oh, thanks eo much, dear Emily—send 
it back to-morrow—enjoyed the music 58” 
much, .... Yes, ome, Turner, and drat 
you !’’she added under ber breatb, over- 
come with anger and fatigue. 

* . . * ‘ * 


lt seemed as though every clock in the 
house must be striking one, thought Carrie. 
asshesatupina chair by ner bedroom 
window, wakeful and restless. 

It bad been simpiy impossible 9 {all 
asleep, 

Snaiches of her own songs, chasing each 
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other through ber brain, were pursued by 
snatches of her own and the other guests’ 
conversation :—Schumann, Wekerlin, Cap- 
tain Dawson and Lady Welwourne—all en- 
tangled in an Inferne-like confusion. 

And then came Mrs, Holland Horsley’s 
good- ight and parting speech. 

It was followed by a page from that secret 
biography which had fallen into Carrie’s 
bands, 

She looked across the strip of moonlight 
on the lawii below her window, arid away 
miles beyond tothe bank of treea bound- 
ing the clear night sky, and she sighed once 

“She was forgetting the triuinpks of the 
evening -- Lady elwourne’s invitation, 
Captain Dawson's evident admiration—in 
useless regrets and wishes: 

“Why do girls always insist on confiding 
in we?” And, “I can’t help wisning that 
he was not so nice!”’ 





CHAPTER II. 


/ FUE neighborhood had made up its mind 
| on a subject of great local interest with- 

ins week of Mrs. Holland Horsley’s 
diuner-party. 

Carrie bad been Invited to spend the: in- 
tervening fortnight before Lady Wel- 
wourne’s fete at olbér houses besides Hare- 
wood, 

She remained, however, with Mrs, Hors- 
ley, and it was the fact of these two ladies 
having driven over to a tete-a-tete luncheon 
with Captain Dawson (who it was known 
had taken thein all over the bouse), that 
had brought certain indefinite speculations 
to a really reasonable conclusion. 

The indefinite speculations bad reference 
to Mrs, Pelwyn’s report, that whenever she 
happened tu be looking out of a e- 
window in her house which commanded 
the turning to Harewood, she was sure to 
see a well-Known gray borse of Captain 
Lawson’s either appearing on it, or vanishb- 
ing out of sight. 

Once she had called out good-morning 
to him, and waved her white hand. But 
no notice had been taken ef her triendly 
salute, 

Mra. Pelwyn’s detective eyesight might 
have suggested to her hearers the possibility 
of a mistake, bad they not already become 
thoroughly attached to the general theory ; 
so that no one was astonished that Miss Mar- 
joribanks was invariably given to Captain 
Dawson when they met at aseries of sinall 
dinner-parties, into which, as Mr. Horsley 
said, “the neighborhood seemed to bave 
burst suddenly, without warniny.”’ 

But he was seized with unquenchable 
laughter when even Mrs, Pelwyn fell a vic- 
tim to the epidemic of hospitality, and be 
did not take the trouble to inquire who had 
been there when his wite and Carrie anda 
shea! of songs returued from the widow’s 
select “At Home,” 

It was not, bowever,everyone was agreed; 
a inore conspicuous proof of his devotion 
for Captain Dawson to linger for an bour 
and a balf over Mrs, Pel» yn’s two-shilling 
Darjeeling and stale ‘sponge fiugers,’ than 
lor bin to remain for so many weeks W- 
gether at Harelands, 

And Mrs, Pelwyn could have told anyone 
for a fact, that she knew he had put off bis 
yearly visit to Devonshire first for a month 
ana then for an indefinite period. 

A change was remurked in bis appear- 
ance, 

He looked younger and bandsomer than 
ever; and, rain or fine, Lady Welwourne 
need not have teared that any ove of ber 
guests would be found waiting at the com- 
ing birthday fete, where matters were ex- 
pected to couwe to a Climax. 

The day was brilliantly fine, and Lady 
Welwourne, in a fantastic shepberdess cos- 
tume, stood welcoming ber thanks as they 
poured out their congratulations on her 
birthday, and on the perfect weather. 

Mrs. Pelwyn, who arrived garly, took up 
a strong post of observation behind ber, 
aud no invitation to look on at a splendid 
set of tennis, to make upa six at croquet, 
or even to visit the tea-room, could induce 
her to budge. 

A Volunteer band and a quartet of sing- 
ers—-of whom Carrie was the leader—sup- 
plied the music of the afternoon ; every- 
one was occupied and amused. 

The lawns were gay with summer dresses 
flitting about at the various games ; squires 
and clergyinev walked ceaselessly up and 
down, happy and argumentative; each 
arbor beld its silent couple; and a choice 
circle of matrons lined the refreshinent- 
tent, exchanging ftawily news, deploring 
the continued rise in bonnets, and limpart- 
ing to each other in whispers not meant for 
waiters’ ears curious infurmation connected 
with their children, their servants,and their 
diseases, 

Mrs. Pelwyn’s place was there, but she 
Still stuck bravely to ber post, although her 
face was beaded with heat, and her chair, 
which ia an unguarded moment she had 
left, had been seized and removed tw the 
garden by a malicious servant. 

But at last Captain Dawson came! He 
was driving a fiery littie chestnut in a bigh 
Cog-cart with great red wheels--a pew car- 
riage, mused Mrs. Peiwyon—and he looked 
unusually smart and bhandsume in a white 
Waistooat and tall hat—new again, thought 
Mrs. Pelwyn. 

She knew whom his eyes were seeking 
while he lingered a moment to talk to Lady 
Welwourne, and it was only when a grace- 
ful tigurein a white dress came up and 
Joined them, that Mrs, Pelwyn turned her 
steps towar.is the retreshiment-tent. 

Looking round as sbe entered it, she was 











rewarded by a glimpse of two figures— | 


Captain Dawson and Carrie—quickly disap- 
Pearing in a shrubvery that ied to the 
stables, 

She was to pronounce judginent on bis 
new turn-out, Captain Dawson was saying ; 


i 


“he had got it on purpose to cut out Mra 
Horsley’s mail-pbacton,” which Carrie was 
80 fond of driving ; tue new chestnut was 
spirited but gentie, and she need not be 
surprised at bis coming to the Lodge any 
morning to fetch her for a drive, 

“Mind youcome soon then; I’m only 
going to bere till next Friday, and 1 
should like it avove all things!” said Car- 
ri radiant and blushing. 

e looked with a half-amused pleasure 
at ber deamitg face, 

~*W bat is it inakes you so intensely happy 
to-day, I should like to know ?”’ be asked, 
drawing a little nearer to her side, as they 
now walked slowly through the deserted 
shrubbery. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.]} 


The Wrong Letter. 


BY HENRY FRITH, 














] HAT’S up, Frank? Not ill, eh?” 
W ‘The question was asked in the 
smoking-room of a West-end club, 
and, truth to tell, there seemed ample 
ground for the anxious query. 

It wasa three-quarters of an hour 
since the had broughtin a letter for 
Frank Harfcan ; before that he had been,as 
was his wont, the life andsoul of the con 
geuial circle gathered in that most cosy re- 
treat; a trifle gayer, if anything; than 
usual, men fancied. 

He had taken the letter eagerly, and un- 
der some pretext sauntered off to a side 
table to reaa it. 

He had perused and reperused it—they 
could see that by the turning of the paper 
—but for the last balf hour he had sat still, 
his head restizg on one band, while the 
other held the letter in front of him. 

At last a man named Wilders, his most 
intimate friend there, determined to see if 
“there was nothing wrong.’’ 

The face turned up to his certainly was 
pale, but the answer was cheery enough, 
save for a look in the eyes, and a sort of 
strained inflection of the voice, which rather 
belied its purport, 

“Tli? Nota bit of it, Been baving forty 
winks, I believe, You tellows are cor- 
rupting tny morals. I'll be off, I think.” 

And in a few minutes, with a genial ,care- 
less ‘“Good-night,” Harcan left the sinok- 
ing;room and she club, 

The bereaved circle looked solemnly at 
each other, and with one accord ordered 
some wore seltzer. 

“A dun!’ quotb one, sententiously. 

“A lawyer!’ opined another, 

“A book-maker !” hazarded a third. 

“A woman, by Jove!’ decided a fourth, 
and in soleinn approval of the dictuin; deep 
libations were thoughtfully quaffed. 

Wilders sat silent. He had caught a 
glimpse of the fatal letter, and feared that 
tbe last speaker was right. 

If that letter was the cause of Harcan’s 
being upset, as the coterie termed it, the 
last speaker was right, for beyoudg all ques- 
tion that letter bad been written by a wo- 
nan. 

We are of course bebind ths scenes, nous 
autres, and know notonly the writer, but 
why it was that it wrought the effect it did 
on the recipient. 

Frank Harcan and Maude Butler had 
been the very best of friends for ages—that 
is to say, ever since a certain early garden 
party at Cuiswick last summer. Re 

It was then discovered that Maude’s balf 
brotLer had been at Brazenose with Frank 
—tbhat young gentleman, Ly the way, had 
the very vaguest recollection of dear Tom, 
snd prudently confined himself to gener- 
alities in the reminiscences he poured forth 
—and tbat was of course sufficient reason 
for Fraok to becoine a regular and recog. 
nized attendant on pretty Miss butler tor 
the rest of the season. 

After that, by one of those coincidences 
that would be remarkable were they not so 
wonderfully frequent, the two found them- 
selves included in a “shooting party’? gath- 
cred in one of the most delightful houses 
in the west of England, frou which, as a 
matter of fact, Frank had not many days 
returned. 

Tne Butlers had left a week earlier; but 
on the nigbt before their departure, there 
had been a certain interview in a fragrant 
conservatory, where a blossom bad been 
plucked by dainty fingers, toyed with, and 
thrown aside with affected carelessness,only 
to be ostentatious!y picked up and im pres- 
sively idolized and cherished. 

Obviously an explanation waa iimininent: 
but, alas! “te then enter,” as the stage di- 
rections have it, ‘‘other revellers.”” 


But Frank was prepared to swear tliat | 


there was a world of meaning in the Par- 
tojan glance Maude shot at him as she re- 
tired on tbe arin of some new clalinant,and 
that the winsome face looked sweeter and 
the blue eves more lustrous and tender thau 
ever before. 

The next day the fates remained unpro- 
pitious, and despite the most inasteriy 


Tessie seen 





manceuvring on Harcan’s part, ably sec.) 


onded on Maude’s, the inoment ot parting 
came and found that ‘‘explanation”’ still un- 
given. 


And so Frank wrote—a genuine, inanly | 


letter—telling the girl of his deep, true 
love, and asking for hers in return. ; 

It was ber answer which be bad received 
ip the club, and which, arrived at his own 
chambers, be sat gazing at careless of dead 
fire and bitter cold. 

In sad sooth it was a letter which few 
imnen would care to receive froin any wo- 
man, least of all from one on whoin all of 
earthly good, of love, and bappy days, nay, 
of worthful life iwelf, depended, ur seemed 
to depend. It ran as foilows: 
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“DEax Srr,—I have received your letter, 
and scarcely know whether to amused 
or offended at it, You must be aware I 
have never given you the slight ground for 
addressing we in the way you have, and if 
we are to remain triendly acquaintances 
you will never presume to do so again. I 
cannot imagine that you are in earnest in 
what you say of your own feelings; but if 
you are, lamtruly sorry to have, bow- 
ever unknowingly, been the cause, 

Yours truly, 
“MAUDE BUTLER.” 


The eafly,chill morning hours were 
ing apace before Frank roused himesel! from 
his melancholy reverie. 

When he did, he seemed to have aged 
years, 

There was no doubt about it ; for weal or 
woe he bad given his beart to brown-haired, 
blue-eyed Maude; and, with aman of his 
nature,that “whole heart” is no mere inode 
of speech. 

as it was, it had turned out to be for woe, 
and, like many others before him, he must 
needs inake the best of it. 

Ouce a broken sigh escaped hifh, that sort 
of heartless, bopeless sigh which is so sad 
to bear, 

“Oh, Maude, Maude ; this trom you !— 
and I felt #0 sure, so Lappy.” 

Then, with the sort of shake one gives 
oneself to brace up failing energies, be 
turned away, and began, listlessly enough, 
to pack his traveling bag and portmanteau. 

“Weak thing to do, I suppose, to cut and 
run; but stay in England, I can’t.” 


Even in bachelor chambers there are a 
good inany housebold gods to be disposed 
of when one contemplates a possibly 
lengthy sojourn in far countries, and, by 
the time ali was finished, another day—a 
wretched, miserable day, poor Frank 
thought; though, as January days go, it 
was fairly fine—had well begun. 

He would just have time to dress, eat 
some breakfast (if be could), and then it 
would not be too early to go to see his law- 
yer, for even Cupids vanquished need the 
wherewithal to flee, 

He got back about twelve--just an hour 
before his train started. 

Perhaps Wilders, to whom he had writ- 
ten, telling him of his movements, might 
look in; more likely, though,that he would 
beat the station. 

A horribly tedious Lour that ; but at last 
it wore out, and he tight start. 

There was one little cerémony to be per- 
forined first—the very last thing betore he 
left the house, 

The cab was ready at the door when 
Frank nerved himself to the sacrifice— 
trivial, alinost laughable to read of, but tei- 
ribly real to him. 

He had to burn that crushed, faded 
flower, gathered in that conservatory scene 
we know of, 

It had been a pretty piece of romance, 
he thought, griunly,ss be looked at it, 
Well, he bad been an idiot, and [’in afraid, 
had the words been said aloud, the voice 
would bave been somewhat tremulous and 
husky, judging trom the working one could 
see of the drawn lips, 

The blossom, too, is being held strangely 
near those sad lips--nay, touched them, I 
will avouch. 

What then? Was it mot good-bye for 
ever to all that flower had imeant for 
him? 

“Frank! Mr. Harean! {’i—you’ve— 
Oh, please !—it was tie wrony letter!’ 

And there, in the doorway, stood Maude, 
flushing and pale by turns, with the love- 
light gleawwing through tears in her sweet 
eyes, and the soft voice trembling with 
uiaiden shaing and love aud sorrow, 

And in the background, discreetly staring 
at au Inquisitive cat, stood Wilders, trying 
hard to look as though he were making a 
p rfectly ordinary and unimportant morn- 
ing call. 

There is really no need to say 
more, 

lt seems that Maude 
other offer froin a man who had occasion. 
aily pestered ber with attentions, and of 
whose character, though somehow he was 
tolerated in society, as such ten are, the 
less sald the better. 

It was his answer that bad well-nigh @x- 
patriated poor Frank ; “thank goodness’? — 
as Maude remarked with «a blush— “he 
didn’t get yours.” 

It seeins, Loo, that Wilders was just cou- 
ing out of the club with Prank’s note in his 
hand when Maude,repreheusibly torgetting 
all about the proprieties,and thinking only, 
blatmewortuy youny woman that she was, 
that she loved Frank Harean, and had 


much 


bad received an- 


probably made him utterly iis: rable,drove | 


Dds 
Wilders always had @ inelination for | 
theatrical coups, and resolved) instantly 


to eflect one. And with the happiest suc- 
cess ! 


—<_ - — -- - 


A Good CKYPLOGRAPH,.—A good cipher 
for ordinary use Cousishs iu writing the let- 
ters one under the other in, say, six 
columns, the number of columns being 
pre-arranged, aud then forining the uies- 
gaye outof the letters taken horizoutally. 
For example, Smith wishes to communi 
cate secretly with Jones, and uses this sys 
tem, having beloreband selttied that the 
width of the horizontal line shall be five 
letters, Sinith receives the following : Cty 
imtoo hpam nton ei irt, He puts the first 
five letters ina row—cty mt, up‘erveath 
he writes the next five,ooh p a, under- 
neath these he writes the next, and so on 
until they are exhausted. He then reads 





Scientific and Useful, 


— 





PARAYFIN®.—Paraffine is used eae 
variety of purposes, and very largety in 
the manufacture of chewing gum. It is an 
ingredient in ceramels and other confec- 
tions. It is made of the tar depesit teft 
after kerosene has been extracted from the 
crude petroleum. 


COMPRESSED Woop.—The compression 
of beech, cornel, rsimenon and other 
woods, is attractiirg attention in Kngland. 
The grain is made very close, and the wood 
thus compressed is used for making shut 
tles, ete., and it is thought it may b-- 
come available instead of box-wood for en- 
raving blocks. 


SUPPORTED BY FrReEEziING. — Cold-air 
machinery bas been successfully used in 
the construction of a tuunel at Stockholm, 
by freezing the gravel before the excx vation 
and ope my itin that condition until the 

n 


lining was in position. By thix means sev- 
eral large buildings have been uncer- 
mined, 


SHEARING MACHINE.—A new machine 
for shearing sheep is made of braas, in the 
shape of a small trowel. The motion is ac- 
tuated by a small turhine wheel, about 
three inches in diameter, grared into an- 
other wheel, on which is fixed a cutter. In 
front is a comb, serving asa guard against 
cutting the skin. The machine is used in 
the same fashion as the shears, but cuts, it 
is stated, much quicker and tar cleaner, 
without the least danger of injuring the 
fleece or sheep. 


AN ELectTRIv TRUMPET.—An electrical 
trumpet, which is expected to be very use 
ful in signaling on ships, railways, ete., 
has been devised and is described as con- 
sisting of ashort brass tube mounted on 
wood, and containing an electro-imagnet, 
whose euds face a vibrating plate, on which 
is fixed a sinall piece of soft iron, Against 
this plate-arimature rests a regulating screw 
with platinum point, which serves for au- 
tomatic fiuterruption by vibration of the 
armature, With two Leclanche elements 
a musical sound is had, which may be va- 
ried in pitch, intensity and timbre by 
means of the screw, 


AN IMPROVED Birv-CaaEr.—Those who 
keep birds know how necessary it is to 
have the cage al wavs sweet and wholesome. 
This work, of course, entails a certain 
amount of trouble. In order, however, 
to get rid of this bother altogether, a bird- 
cage has recently been patented, contain- 
ing a very simple but very useful improve- 
nent. he body of the cage 1s constructed 
in .-the usual way, but at the level of the 
floor there are side guides, anda rol: of 
waterpaper stretched across the floor and 
through the guides. Every morning the 
soiled paper is pulled out at the opposite 
end of the cage and torn off, a tresh sheet 
of paper having ineanwhile unwound itself 
from the roller, anid becoming the new 
floor, The paper may be ei.her plain or 
colored, and ornamented in a variety of de- 
signs. 

a 


Farm and Barden. 


Ear.Ly Risina.—Karly rising, with the 
work done in part betore the heat of the 
day, and a good rest at noon, will save the 
horses during the warm days. 


Sporting A Horsr.—About the surest 
way to spoil a spirited horse is to urge him 
by frequent taps or words until he finds he 
can never satisfy his driver, then he will 
always remain a slow-poke. 


SALT AND SHeEErv.—If shrep bave froe 
access to salt they will never overeat of it, 
but it salted occasionally and given it free- 
ly, they will eat too much, which provokes 
unnatural thirstand possibiy injurious ef- 
fects. 

W EEDS.—W here weeds persist in spring- 
ing up as fast ay they are cut off, kerosene 
oil ruay be used to advantage. If a small 
quantity be poured on the plants after being 
cut down the effect will be to destroy them, 
Dock weeds and dandelions are easily cde- 
stroyed by the use of kerosene, 


THe GRass.—Cut the grass once a week 
(if you have a lawn mower), when it is 
not over four inches high, O. course buta 
sinall portion of that which is cut will be 
required for immediate use, but the re 
mainder should be collected and cured for 
winter use. No better winter food can be 
provided, It should be raked up immedi 





ately after being cut, and then gathered 
and takentoaseady place, and allowed 
to dry witbout being exposed to the sun. 
This will make a light, tender food, and, if 
thoroughly cured and packed in old barrels, 
it will keepin a dry place for years, 


HOKSE-SHOKING. — In Germany the 
blacksmith, when finishing a borseshvoe, 
punches a hole in the two ends, and when 
the shoe is cold be tepsin a serew thread 
and screws into the shoe, when on the 





the coluinns down and ascertains that bis | 


friend's message is, “Come to-night; iu- 


portant.” 


horse’s foot a sharp pointed stud of an inch 
in length, and with shoes thus fitted the 
horse travels securely over the worst possi- 
ble road, either when riding or driving ; 
draught borses are shod in the same man- 
ner, When the horse comes to the sta le 
the groom unscrews the pointed stud and 
screws in a button, sothat no damage can 
happen to the horse and the screw holes 
are prevented trom filling. When the 
horse is going out the groom takes out the 
button and replaces the pointed stud, and 
there is no fearo the horse coming back 
with broken knees or strained sinews, and 
the public is spared the sight of horses 
falling down or slipping in all directions 
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Peace Among Men. 

The man who has not peace in himéelf 
cannot get peace trom circumstances, Place 
him where you will, he carries an unquiet 
heart along with him. Can you keep the 
ocean from the wind’ Can you bid the 
gust and the hurricane be still? Nay. 
We are here to centro] the circumstances 
in which we are placed, and travamute 
them, and get good and spirituality out of 
them. 

It certainly may be true that a man is 
made restleas and miserable by circumstan- 
ces. It certainly may be that the ocean is 
pleughed into billows by the tempest 
tiasts, but all that they did was to lash the 
ocean and show that it was yielding water 
and no} firm rock. All that circumstances 
have dene when they make a man restless 
is this, toshow that he is not incorporated 
with the Rock of Ages. 

It is the one result of the ocean's rest. 
lesaness thatthe ravages which it makes 
are not engulted in its depths torever Na- 
vies may sink, and the waters roll above 
them asifthey were to appear no more, 
‘but the wanderer on some distant beach is 
startled in his ramble to read the dismal 
tale of shipwreck in the planks that are 
stranded on the shore. 

Now there is something feartully like 
this iu the constitution of oursouls. Deeds 
that we have done, and thoughts that we 
bave dwelt upon. sink like stone into the 
ocean, and we expect that they will appear 
no more. Butit wouldeeem that a thing 
once lodged in the memory can never be 
lost. It may sink tor a time—long years— 
asin the ocean depths, but there are tem- 
pests which may bring it up some day. 
There are moments of existence when we 
seem endued with ao unusual, startling pow- 
er to recall a long train of past occurren. 
ces, when the mind seems almost superuat- 
urally active, notat the budding of our 
will. 

By night, alone. when music bad touched 
the string of long -forgot‘en associations, 
when coorersation had left a sirange ex- 
citement in the spirit, we have known what 
itis to find a marvelous rapidity in the 
power of thought, an 
treshly before us as if it 


%? , , ~ 
1 all the past come as 
Were vesterday 


With a mind hke that, man is not one mo 
ment secure of rest, he is doomed to reco! 
lect. Adu! and heavy body blinds hos | 
senses, and so buries his misery for a time 
but it ts there and Go! can cast it up at 
any moment in the shape of mire and dirt. 
This is the misery of remorse—the worst 
torment of mans stormy mind It only jd 


neede that the body which buries recollec- 
tion for a time shal! be dissolved. and then 
there begins the eternity ofa hell of recol- 
lections—when every act of bygone guilt, 
which has not been suok in ~epentance 
shall be as fresh and vivid betore « sinner’s 
eyes as it Was atthe moment when it was 
committed. 

We do not always see that peace is the 
thing we want Wesich for it now and 
again, but we do not paorsue it. Gold we 
pursue, aod pleasure, and power,and tame 


with all our might, through all our lite- 
time ; we do not covet peace except when 
we are weary, and want to sleep and 
dream. Lookatyon solitary man by the 
riverside. He is watching the stream flow, 
and the waving weeds ; and he is saying to 
himself, ‘I would this restless bosom were 
like yon tranquil river, not torn and tossed 
as I tee) it by these restless passions, like 
waves of the stormy sea !’" And why not? 
He is unhappy, perbaps almost constantly 
uuhappy ; and, when he is by himself, he 
will sometimes break down, and weep over 
the life he has been leading, and is leading 
still ; and there it ends. He has not the 
courage to look very closely into himeelf, 
and ask what is at the bottom of this dis- 
content. He lets another sigh escape him, 
which goes to swell that great wind of un- 
rest which goes moaning about the world, 
and hurries back to some scene of distrac- 
tion, wherehe may get rid, fora time, of 
that burden of himself which he cannot 
bear. Men's feeling about peace is often, 
then, no more than a sentiment—a flower 
that springs up in the heart and withers in 
a day; a momentary smile upon a stern 


coustenance. 
-——— 


SUDDEN and unforeseen troubles, whether 
in the shape of bodily illnesses, or grief 
and affliction, paralyze the mind and ener- 
vate the heart as much by their very nov- 
elty as by their actual power to injure. It 
is this very novelty, this unexpectedness, 
that enables them to strike at the very key- 
stones in the arches which support the 
foundations of life. And it is those very 
men and women who make a fool's para- 
dise ot this world, who allow the pleasures 
of it to act upon their minds as narcotics, 
causing them to pass their time as if halt 
asleep, or dreaming they shall never be 
moved; it is these very people who are the 
most easily cast dowu—never more to rise 
—by the first blow of sickness, the first 
puft of adversity, which would have had 
but little if any lasting effect upon a think- 
ing, meditative individual. Every one 
should be prepared to meet with, to face 
and do battle with trouble of every kind, 
leaving the results of the fight in the hands 
of Providence. And there is only one 
way of training against trouble, and that 
is by self-communing and meditation. Self- 
communing is a duty that every one owes 
to himself. The man is not wise who goes 
through this world with his eyes half shut, 
and never indulges in that purest of al! 
earthly pleasures, private meditation. 





CHARACTER is formed by habits, habits 
by repeated actions, and actions result trom 
awakened feelings. If we would success. 
fully build up character worthy of esteem, 
we must present motives to right action 
and strengthen the tendencies to such ac- 
tion by securing continuous repetition. 
Not by perpetually reiterating rules of con- 
duct, insistingon one thing and denoun- 
cing another, not mainly by reasoning or 
explaining, or holding up consequences to 
view but by so operating upon the emo- 
tions and desires as to strengthen the high 
er and weaken the lower, and by thus de. 
veloping the germs of moral principle 
which exist in every heart, are good hab- 
its tormed and good character established. 





You will find existence full of sweet sa- 
vor if you do not expect from it what it 
cannot give. When people eomplain ot 
lite, it is almost always because they have 
asked impossible things trom it. Upon this 
believe wholly the teaching of the wisest 
There is but one foundation fora happy 
lite—the pursuit cf the good and of the 
true. You will be wel! pleased with exist. 

nee if you make fair use of it, and it rou 
| abide well pleased with yourselves A no- 





| ble sentence is that which gars, ‘Seek ve 

first the kingdom of God and His right- 

| eousmess, and al! these things shal] be ad. 
? 2 . 





A pure heart. a generogs disposition, and 
a babit of self contro! are all conducive to 
clear ideas and true views. Free from 


vanity or ambition, selfishness or envy, the 
miod arises in its dignity and asserts its na- 
tive power. 
reasons sift motives, foresee results, and 
arrive at sound conclusions. (Untrammeled 
by the fetters of excessive hope or tear, it 
‘ is tree to discern the laws which govern 











human nature and which determine right- 
doing, 


No degree of knowledge attainable by 
man is able to set him above the want of 
hourly assistance, or to extinguish the de- 
sire of fond endearments and tender off- 
ciousness; and, therefore, no one should 
think it unnecessary to learn those arts by 
which friendship may be gained. Kind- 
ness is preserved by a constant reciproca- 
tion of henefits or interchange of pleasures; 
but such benefits only can be bestowed as 
otbers are capable to receive, and such 
pleasures only imparted as others are qual- 
ified to enjoy. 


Tue great ocean isin a constant state of 
evaporation. It gives back what it receives 
and sends up its waters in mists to gather 
into clouds ; and so there are rain on the 
field and storm on the mountains, and 
greenness and beauty everywhere. But 
there are many men who do not believe in 
evaporation. They get all they can and 
keep all they get, and so are not fertilizers, 
but only stagnant miasmatic ponds, 

TRUB success means the development of 
a character that is worthy of example— 
character that is honest to every duty, 
taithtul to every trust, and that is ursel- 
fish enough te find time for kindly acts 
that are not forced, but the simple ex- 
pression of a warm and generous princi- 
ple. True success is fidelity to every rela- 
tion in life. 

It is not sufficient to constitute us just 
men and women that we strictly pay our 
debts, keep our promises, and fulfil our 
contracts, if at the same time we are stern 
when we should be kind, hard where we 
should be tender, cold where we should be 
sympathetic ; for then we pay only half ou 
debts and repudiate the other halt. 


Ir is certainly right to seek for and to se 
cure a fair return forall labor, but the con- 
suming desire for more than this, the rest- 
lessness that is never satisfied and that 
never says, ‘‘It is enough,’’ the discontent 
that always uodervalues what is possessed 
and covets what is out of reach, is the worm 
at the core of real happiness. 

Tue sphere of our affections is one in 
which we are very apt to expect too much 
from others, and thus to cause bitterness 
and often estrangement. Where we love 
we naturally crave to be loved ; but this 
craving, if not regulated by reason, is very 
likely to blossom into a selfish oppression. 


THE basis and groundwork of friendship 
is the forgetting of self through thet sym. 
pathy which must always exist between 
real friends. With such a starting point, 
friendship—true friendship—must lead to a 
better, nobler Itfe, to higher ideas, and to 
purer desires. 


Ir is the glorious prerogative of the em- 
pire of knowledge that what it gains never 
loses. On the contrary, it increases by 
the multiple of its own power ; all its ends 
become means ; al] its attainments help to 
new conquests. 

HEALTH snd sickness, enjoyment and 
suffering, knowledge and ignorance, power 
and subjection, liberty and bondage, civ- 
ilization and barbarity, have their offices 
and duties; all serve tor the formation of 


| character 


the blinding clouds of passion or prejudice, | 


It is then able to examine 


j 
: 





SHALL we repine at a little misplaced 
charity, we who could no way foresee the 
effeci— when an all-knowing, all-wise being 
showers down every day his benefits on 
the unthanktul and undeserving * 


WHEN we see the shameful fortunes 
amassed in al] quarters of the globe, are 
we not impelled to exclaim that Judas’ 
thirty pieces of silver have fructified across 
the centuries ¢ 

ABSENCE, like death, sets a seal or the 
image of those we have loved; we cannot 
realize the intervening changes which time 
may hare effected. 


DESPISE not any man. and do not spurn 
soything, for there is po man that has not 
his hour, nor is there anything that has not 
its place. 





r egarted asa wortal wound. 


The World’s Happenings. ;: 





The Japanese make cheese from beans 
and peas. 

In one district in New York there is one 
saloon to every 4l persons. 

If 82,000,000 persons should clasp hands 
they could reach round the giobe. 


The late 8. J. Tilden, it is said, owned 
property in England to the amount of $690, 000. 


A pious fumily in New York is said to 
have converte! a parrot from profanity and taught it 
a prayer. 

Buffalo Bill and his entire troop of Indi- 
ans attended church in London the other day In full 
war paint. 

Two yonng ladies of Massachusetis have 


been earning a good living by teaching whist in 
New York. 


The dratted men of Kicgston, N. Y., 
wantthe $300 back which they paid for substitutes 
during the war. 


Mrs. Rachel Lloyd makes $1,500 a year 
teaching chemistry to the students of the Nebraska 
State University. 


Chauncey M. Depew, Jay Gould, Rus. 
sel Sage, Cyrus W. Field, and lots of other men, do 
not drink, smoke or chew. 


Miss Alice E. Freeman bas resigned the 
Presidency of Weliesiey College. It is said she is 
about to marry a Professor of Harvard. 


Americar contributions to Ireland in 
forty years have amounted to nearly $16,00,(0, a 
large part of which the landlords have got. 


California boasts of her timber, and it 
is stated that pine boards 8 feet long and & feet wide, 
without knot or blemish, can readilv be otained 
there. 

Queen Victor:a wore glasses in public tor 
the frst time last week. The lenses were no larger 
than a quarter dollar piece, and setina plain bit of 
tortoise shell. 


Colored people in some parts of the 
South have been somewhat extensively taken in by a 
white man, who goes abuut making masons of them 
at $3 per bead. 

Coffe Rice is the name of a gentleman 
who has just been appointed Director of one of the 
agricaltural districts of California by the Governor 
of that State. 

A Mexican female smuggler was arrested 
in El Paso, Texas, recently. She was betrayed bya 
music box, which she had conceeale in her bustle, 
starting upa lively tune. 

Georgia, whose curiosities have been qui- 
escent lately, starts a revival witha story of a dog 
in Lewis county whose hairturned white in asingle 
night, through sorrow and grief. 


The Supreme Court of Minnesota has 
discharged a prisoner who was convicted bya jury 
partly composed of women, on the ground that wo- 
men cannot legally act as jurors. 

A brass band, whose fourteen members 
are all newsboys, exists in New Orleans, and its ser- 
vices are in great demand. It issaid to be the only 
aewsboys’ band in the United States. 


Philip Hensen, of Corinth, Miss., is a 
man @ years of age, six feet two inches tall, and 
when he stands erect his beard touches the gronnd. 
It has not been cut for eleven years. 


A Manchester man has conceived the 
idea of putting a tack ina board and tying it to his 
back in order to stop the back-action nightmare. 
When he turns on his back the tack sticks him. 


While eating peanuts, some days ago, a 
little daughter of a Middleton, .N. Y.) policeman 
drew a piece of kerne) into her throat with her breath, 
causing a swelling of the bronchial tubes that result- 
ed in her death. a 

A deat mute was before a Petersburg, 
Va., court the other day on the charge of burglary, 
and whe indictment was gravely read to him by the 
clerk. Under instructions from the Court the Jurr 
returned a verdict of net guilty. 


A sixteen year old girl was arrested in 
Washington last week charged with breaking intoa 
house, robbing it of about $10 worth of goods and 
then setting {ton fire. She was wearing some of the 
stolen property at the time of! the arrest. 


A jewelry store in Bridgeport, Conn., 
was robbed of $8, 00 worth of diamonds and jewelry 
ou last Sunday morning by burglars who, in their 
retreat through a barroom, left $3.40 on the bar to 
pay for drinks and cigars they had helped themselves 
to. 

A new discovery is called auto-telegra- 
phy, and it isclaimed that it willbe possible with its 
use to write upon a sheet of paper anu have an auio- 
graphic fac-simile of the writing reproduced br 
telegraph SO miles away, and probably a much 
aTeater distance. 

It is asserted that an infectious and con- 
tagious malady, known as the ‘‘Dath diseas«,*° 
which attacks the eyes, and is contracted by bathing 
im waterin which diseased persons are bathing or 
have bathed, has resulted from the free swimming 
baths of New York city. 


For post-offices California has You Bet 
and Tennesece lL Bet; Texas, Uz: Georgia, Ty Ty: 
Tennessee, Uns; Colorada, Unaweep: Virginia, Ah 
Sid; North Carolina, Aho; Tennessee, Yum Yum; 
Colerada, Zem Zem: Tennessee, Y. Z.; three States, 
O, K., and Colorada, 0. Z.: Missouri says Day 
Down and Georgia Pay Up: Idaho, Sweet; Tennes- 
see, Sweet Lips. 

A valuable mare in England recently 
gave birth toa foal. A ‘faint line indicated the pos!- 
tienfof the eyelids, but the animal was appereotiy 
without eyes. An incisiom across each eyelid was 
made, and the foal immediately iis eyes were opened 
recognised its dam. During a period of twenity- 
three years the reterinary surgeon has pot met with 
such a case. 

Beach Hawley, nine years old, and a 
voracious reader of cheap novels of the furious sort, 
started frem his home in Bridgeport, Conn., on 
Tweeday tor Africa, taking with him a leaded horve 
pistol, with which he began practising when be ect 
as faras Newtown. An aceidental discharge of the 
weapon lodged a Dall in his head, causing what was 
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THE WORLD’s WAYS. 


BY RITA. 





A bird on a blossomed spray, . 

In the heart of the golden weather, 

Sat singing the livelong day, 

As my love and 1 together 

Went down by the violet way, . 
My love with the dark and the dreaming eyes 
ftarry and stillasthe midnight skies, 


Under the bare, brown spray, 
With wet and rain-beaten feather, 
Songless, the dead bird lay 
Where my love and I together 
had walked in the green of May, 
And I pined for the light of his starry eyes, 
And auswered the moan of the wind with sighs. 


Another bird on the spray, 
Sang in the crystal weather, 
As my love and I one day— 
A new love—walked tezether. 
From the violets fringing the way, 
Or the azure deeps of the summer skies 
}!+ had borrowed the blue of his laughing eyes. 


Ah ! a new bird on the spray, 

To sing in the gay, green weather, 

And a new love every day, 

And a heart as light asa feather, 

That is the old world’s way. 
scattered the Cust of the dead bird lies, 
Forgetten the light of the dead iove's eyes ! 


oa 


A Woman of Faculty. 











BY STELLA ST. GARD, 





The Rev. Alexander Forbes raised 

his eyes from the pages of “John 

Stuart Mill,”’ and gazed over his spectacles 
at the speaker in profound astonishment. 

“What did you say, my daughter?’”’ he 
ejaculated, 

“T asked you, papa, whether I might go 
to Girton,’’ repeated the girl, without a 
trace of hesitation though she spoke more 
calmly than she had spoken before, and 
colored a little as she returned the pro- 
tracted gaze of those grave, astonished, 
spectacled grey eyes. 

“Tet me be sure that 1 understand you 
aright, Dorothy. You wish to go to Girton 
to complete your education ?”’ 

‘Yes, papa,’’ said Dorothy, meekly enough 
now. Her father’s gravely astonished face 
disconcerted her. She thought that he 
appeared displeased. She was nota little 
ashamed, besides, of the rash impetuosity 
with which she had introduced the sub- 
ject. 

“When did this idea of Anishing your 
education first occur to you, Dorothy ?”’ 

“Only just now, papa. I had a letter 
from Constance Fenimore by the mid-day 
mail; she is going to Girton at the com- 
mencement of the next term, and she has 
asked ine to go with her.”’ 

The vicar drew out his watch. 

‘You received your letter at one o’clock ; 
itis now twenty-five minutes to two; you 
have not given the question due considera- 
tion. Go back to your crewels, my daugh- 
ter. Wewill speak of this matter again.” 

“Papa! I do not work crewels!’’ in a 
tone of blended impatience and despair. 

“[ am sorry to hear it, Dorothy. I be- 
lieved that all ladies worked crewels. 
Your aunt works crewels, and she is the 
most perfect lady I knew. I wish you 
were more like her.’’ And the vicar re- 
turned to his book. 

But he found it difficult to concentrate 
thought. To tell the truth, the vicar was 
seriously disturbed. He was an old-fasb- 
ioned man, The much-disputed question 
of woman’s rights had passed him by in 
his quiet country vicarage. Tennyson’s 
“Sweet Girl-graduatrs’’ remained beautiful 
myths to him. 

Had he possessed an idea of a veritable 
Girton or Newnham girl at all, it would 
have been, | fear, that of some singular 
monstrosity which nature bad originally 
intended for a man. Such a possibility as 


Prac’ papa, may I go to Girton?”’ 
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girl, though so strangely unlike her.” 

The vicar heaved a deep sigh, and drew 
his book towards him again. But finding 
attention impossible, he put it back into 
its place on the library shelves, opened a 
drawer, and drew from its recesses man’s 
consolation under al! the ills of life—a pipe 
and a pouch of tobacco, 

Dorothy, meanwhile, was at the bottom 
of the garden, sitting in the arbor, which 
she called her bower-house. She had her 
tabby cat in. her arms, and with her chin 
buried in its soft fur was trying to persuade 
herself that her eyes wore not full of tears. 

More than one salt-drop had fallen on 
pussy’s head, or trickled glittering to the 
floor, when something came between the 
two friends and the light; a sunny face 
was bent down to look into the dismal one 
of pussy’s mistress, and a merry voice ex- 
claimed— 

“Crying, little woman !’’ 

Dorothy started up, and held out her 
hand. 

“Certainly aot! 
Archie ?’’ 

She faced him bravely, but the next 
moment followed involuntarily the direc- 
tion of his glance, and there upon the two 
clasped bands lay a big tear-drop. 

‘“‘What shall 1 do with this diamond of 
the first water?” asked her companion 
seriously, as he carefully unclasped his 
fingers from hers, and looked gravely 
down at the wet splash on his hand. ‘You 
are convicted, Dolly. What was it all 
about ?”’ 

Dorothy pulled out her pocket-handker- 
chief, caught his hand, and rubbed vigor- 
ously on the spot where the drop had lain. 

“That will do, Dolly, thank you,”’ pro- 
| tested the young man, in an amused way. 

“Your muscular development is superb. 
I wish the good woman who polishes the 
windows of my den used hers to so good 
purpose. Are you going to tell me what 
you were crying about, dear?”’ 

“I was not crying,’’ began Dorothy, 
coloring : ‘‘it was only o 

“Only a teardrop! Yes, I know,” said 
the young man. “Do not tell meif you 
really would rather not, Dolly; but one’s 
birthday is a day to be happy in, I think.’’ 
And putting her back into her chair, he 
sat down on the steps at her feet. 

“It was nothing worth mentioning, 
Archie. I asked papa if I might go to 
Girton, that was all; and instead of asking 
him quietly, as I ought to have done, I 
rushed into the library while he was read- 
ing, with my bair all tousled aa it is now, 
and burst out with the question at once in 
the most violent manner; and I think he 
was not pleased with me. You. know how 
much my tomboy-like ways distress him, 
and I have been really trying to amend 
myself of them lately. At the end he 
told me—he ‘told me’’—Dorothy gave a 
little gasp—“‘he told me to go back tomy 
crewels!”’ 

“And pray why should he not, my dear 
girl? I thought that all ladies worked 
crewels,”’ said Archie, puckering up his 
forehead into a funny little frown. 

“That is just what papa said,’’ returned 
Dorothy ; ‘“‘but I do not see why every girl 
should be expected to work crewels. Crewel- 
work is my peculiar antipathy.” 

“But why is it that you dislike sewing 
so much now, Dorothy? You used always 
to sew up the holes in my gloves for me 
when you were little. I am sorry you 
don’t like useful things, dear.’’ 

Dorothy gave her head an indescribable 
little toss—an indescribable mingling of 
scorn, indignation and pity. 

“J am not quite so unwomanly a person 
as you suppose, Archie. It is not sewing 


How do you do, 








dropped on one knee at her feet. is sleeping off a sick headache. Make 

“I bave been so unhappy as to offend | yourself comfortable in that arm-chair, 
you. Deign me forgiveness, gracious one.” | Archie, and read the paper while I make 

“Go away, Archie; you are rude.” And it” 

Dorothy rose, with the evident intention of Archie took possession of the chair, but 
leaving Archie to the society of the tabby not of the paper. He leaned back silently, 
kitten. and watched Dorothy’s performance of her 

But Archie caught her hand, and drew _ pretty housewifely tasks with considerable 
her down to her seat again. interest. 

“Don’t be cross, dearie; 1 shall not like | Dorothy was a bright, healthy-looking 
the idea of your becoming a woman of girl, but she was not atall pretty. Taste- 
faculty if you are going to snub me 80 | fully dressed, she would have been pleas- 
dreadfully. Come and tell me all about | ant to look upon, and even comely ; as it 
it.”’ was, im spite of her large, darkly-fringed 

Archie had filled the place of brother to , Brey eyes, frank expression, arch smilie, 
Dorothy all through her life; she bad | and fine teeth, she looked positively unat- 
neither brother nor sister of her own. tractive. 

Truth and honor were but other names Her blue serge dress, guiltless of trim- 
for “Archie” for her ear, and she looked | ming, fell to her feet in straight folds. A 
up to him as a girl of fine nature will to a high collar of the same material, without 
brother who is worthy of the confidence. a vestige of white, finished it at the neck— 

Archie’s absences at school and college | and Dorothy’s skin had a decided tinge of 
had been necessarily frequent, and he was | brown in it. The sleeves were buttoned 
in London now, “walking the hospitals ;” | closely at tbe wrists, again with no soften- 
but the two corresponded regularly, and ing touch of white—and Dorothy’s hands, 
always “had a good time,” as Dorothy | though shapely, were bony, and her wrists, 
expressed it, in the holidays. Their rela- | instead of being fair and round, were de- 













































vion to each other was good for them both. 

She sat down now at his bidding, and 
told him “all about it ;’’ how she had been 
seized with intellectual hunger, how she 
craved for knowledge, though she did not 
mind knitting papa’s socks, nor making 
the tea-cakes, one bit—he was always to 
remember that. 

And how “papa” had frowned when he 
had found her poring over Mill’s ‘Political 
Economy”’ one day ; had positively forbid- 
den her to touch any volume of philosophy 
in the library, and told her to stick to Plu- 
tarch’s ‘‘Lives’’ and her Longfellow. 

And did Archie see why a lady need be 
less a lady because she was clever, or even 
learned; and did he think it quite neces- 
sary if a woman was ‘‘blue’’ that she should 
be an untidy housewife and incapable of 
managing her servants? 

And Arche comforted her, as he always 
managed to do, and assured her how truly 
hv should like her to be ‘‘a woman of fac- 


some. 
He left ber happy with his promise to | 
intercede for her with the vicar. She | 
thought that it must be a very serious | 
reason indeed which would induce her | 
father to refuse Archie anything. 
. * oe * * - 


‘Dorothea Forbes, B. A.’ It was quite | 
true. Little Dorothy bad proved herself | 
to be “a woman of faculty.’ 

Her father had absolutely refused con- 
sent to the Girton scheme: it entailed too | 
many lengthened absences from home; but | 
he had allowed her to attempt the matricu- | 
lation examinafion for the University of 
London. 

On discovering, somewhat to his surprise, 
that she passed this preliminary ordeal with 
ease, he had permitted her to prepare for 
graduation, and had afforded her every 
facility for pursuing the necessary course 
of study—with what result we have seen. 
Archie had completed his medical train- | 
ing, and was at home practising with his 
father. lt was nearly three years now since | 
Archie had warned Dorothea that he should 
want something more than either sisterly 
affection er friendship from her at some | 
time in the future. 

At this moment he was standing with 
her by the low window in the vicarage 
library. 

‘(Bachelor of Arts, actually! My warmest 
congratulations, Dollikins,’’ be was saying, 
holding both her hands and looking down 


at her witu frank admiration. “I knew 
yeu would win.” 
‘‘Dollikins!’’ repeated Miss Dorothea 





that I dislike, nor useful things. I knit all 
papa’s socks, | make all my own linen, 
and Aunt Adelaide says that my tea-cakes 
are always lighter than hers.”’ 





that of his little Dorothy, tomboy though 
she was, developing into a strong-minded | 
woman, had never once suggested itself to 
him. 

“If only her mother might have been 
spared to me!’ he thought. “Adelaide is 
the best of sisters, and a pearl among 
women; but perhaps she does not «uite 
understand the child; and I am sure I 
do not.”’ 

“John Stuart Mill’? was pushed aside. 
The vicar sat for several minutes with both 
elbows on the table and his head in his 
hands, in deep thought. His daughter had 
perplexed him greatly all through her 
short life, and never had she perplexed | 
him more than now. 

“She should certainly have been a boy,” 
said he, lifting his bead, and concluding 
his soliloquy aloud. “And yet I cannot | 
‘imagine myself, after all, finding so much | 
comfort in any boy as I do in this bundle 
of contradictions I call my daughter. 
With all her faults, she is her mother’s 





“Peceavi! Dollikins; peccavi! I will 
never presume to mention crewels in your 
presence again.’’ 

“Be good enough not to call me by that | 
absurd name, Archibald. What woman of | 
faculty was ever cal‘ed ‘Dollikins,’ 1 wen- 
der!”’ 

Archie lifted a pair of handsome brown 
eves brimming over with laughter. 

“4A woman of faculty! What is that? 
Are you one, Dolly?” 

“I am not a woman of taculty at present, 
but I intend to be one some day,” said 
Dorothy, with dignity. | 

“Excelsior! ‘Phen suppose I am to- 
call you Miss Dorothea in future? That | 


| will be very disagreeabie,’’ he said cormi- | 
cally. 


Dorothy shrugged her shoulders; not 
prettily, they were too angular. 
“Call me whai you please, Archibald, 
I 99 
pe started up, lifted his hat with a 
graceful but exaggerated flourish, and 


‘have had a long round to-day. 


severely. 

“I beg your pardon, dear; the old pet 
name cones 80 naturally. But you believe 
how truly delighted I am, don’t you, 
Dolly?” 

Dorothy smiled sedately. ‘Yes, Archie,” 
she said ; “1 know that you do not hold the 
unreasonable prejudice against women of 
faculty which many psople have.”’ 

“IT don’t know, Dorothy. That is a prej- 
udice which is fast dying out, I think— 
admitting that it ever existed, which I 
seriously doubt,’’ replied Archie, with a 
happy defiance of logic. “Are you coming 
to be introduced to our literary lion to- 
night?”’ 

“Yes; Dr. Chichester asked me to accomn- 
pany Aunt Adelaide and papa. Have you 
seen her yet?” 

“No; | am anticipating the pleasure for 
this evening. But [ am tired, Dorothy; | 
Let me 
have a cup of tea with you, will you? 
And then I will wait, and we will ai! go 





ulty” in all ways, as she was already in | 


Do be reasonable, dear. 


allowed 


added, 


cidedly angular. Her hair was cut quite 
short and brushed smoothly, almost tight- 
ly, off her forehead, and the style, pretty 
| enough on some girls, did not become 
| Dorothy at all. 

| But, notwithstanding these drawbacks, 
the two spent a happy hour over their tea. 
Archie did not take up the paper, how- 
ever, even when the tea-equipage had been 
carried away, and Dorothy had gone up- 
stairs to dress. He sat gazing into the fire 
in deep taought. 

He lopked up when she returned, and 
eyed her critically. She had changed the 
blue serge for a brown merino, made pre- 
cisely in the same style. Archie thought 
| that sbe looked worse in brown than she 
| had done in blue. 
| “May I ask whether you consider your- 
self dressed, Miss Dorothea?’’ he demand- 
ed, after surveying her silently and atten- 
tively for several moments. 

Dorothy shrugged her shoulders in the 
old ungraceful way. 

“What is the matter with 
asked, holding her hand towards 
that he might button her glove. 

“You don’t look as pretty as you ought 
to do, that is all,’’ returned Archie shortly. 

“Il am sufficiently pretty to please inyself; 
nothing more is necessary,’’ replied Doro- 
thy, with equal conciseness. 

“T don’t agree with you. Something 
more is necessary for every lady. I should 
decidedly disapprove of my wife dressing 
only to please herself; I should also decid- 
edly object to ber making a fright of her- 
self.’’ 

Dorothea flushed crimson. ‘The perso- 
nal appearance of the lady in question can 
have no possible interest for me,’’ she re- 
plied coldly. 

‘* Dorothy !"’ 

“Well, Archibald ?”’ 

“Are you going to throw me over now 
when it has been an understood thing for 
so long ?”’ 

“IT have determined never to marry,”’ 
replied Dorothy, with another bright flush. 

“May I know why?” 

4(A woman of faculty has no need to 
marry.” 

“Bether your woman of faculty, Dolly! 
Every woman 
ought to be a woman of faculty.” 

“Every woman is nota woman of faculty. 
It is not fitting that a wornan cf faculty 
should marry and submit to the rule of 
man. She has a nobler mission.’ 

Archie burst out laughing. Dorothea 
Jooked at tim, colored, and turned away 
deeply offended. 

Archie sprang after Ler, and caught her 
hand, “I beg your pardon, dear; I did 
not mean to be rude, but I really could not 
helpit. You bave a monomania on this 
subject, Dorothy.”’ 

“It is not a monomania, Archie; but I 
forgive you, certainly; it is only that you 
do not understand.” 

‘(sive it all up, dear, and fulfil your old 
promise; or rather the hope which you 
me to entertain. Think what 
headway I sbould make in my profession 
with a wornan of faculty for my wife!’ be 
with a sudden impulse of fun, 
though be looked a little pale too, 

“I have said tbat I do not intend to 
inarry,’’ she repeated, with dignity. 

Archie bent dewn and kissed the per- 








me?’ she 
bim, 


turbed wrinkle which bad appearei on t: e 
forenead that was yet 80 fair and youthful. 


“Well, dear, I will not force myself 


upon you; but I am inclined to think that 
you will ecbange your mind,” he said. 


Aunt Adelaide, very delicate and swert 


to my father’s together.” in her soft silk of silvery grey, entered the 
“If you do not mind drinking it alone | room at this point, and, with a confused 
with me. Papa is out, anck Aunt Adelaide ap ology for keeping her waiting, Dorotiy 
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escaped u in search of a shawl. 

Muir an’hear lane they were in Doctor 
Chicbester’s dra -room. ‘*Tnis is our 
lady grad uate, Miss Ray, and we are very 
proud of her,” the doctor’s genial voice was 
saying. 

rothy lifted her eyes in rather an awe- 
stricken way. She bad ali a giri’s adora- 
tion tor the naine of the distinguished lady 
to whom she was being introduced, 

Tne tace into which she looked was very 
fair, the eyes were bive and siniling, the 
brow was smooth and sereue, aud crowned 
by coils of golden bair. 

The owner of the face wore a rich dress 
of ruby velvet, with costly lace, exquisitely 
fine, at the throat and on the half-sleeves ; 
a cluster of waxen gardenias vestied in the 
evils of sbining bair. 

in the sweetest voice in the world this 
lovely vision asked Dorothy how she was. 

Toe child was stricken dumb, This was 
not at all the stately strong-iminded lady, 
with the Ligb-minded disregard for the 
frivulities of faahion, whom sbe had pic 
tured. 
kept her quiet all the evening. ‘‘At least 
I am sure that she would never marry,” 
was the consoling conclusion sbe reached 
at last, after much thought. 

When Archie, quite by accident, beard 
this conviction expreseed next day, be 
combated it strenuously. ‘IT au: sure that 
ao sweet and good a woman would pever 
Giedain: a mian’s honest love,” he arzued; 
‘and she would return it too, if the man 
chanced to be the right one.” 

Dorothy thought differentl, ; she was 
indignant, she was disgusted, she was 
angry: but Archie beld to his opinion. 
“{ will write to her,” said Dorothy sud- 
denly, ‘and ask ber what she believes the 
mission of a wouwwan of faculty really to 
be.” 

Archie was present when the reply was 
brought to ber. “It is from Miss Ray,” 
khe said, a8 she cut the envelope neatly 
across, '*Now, Arcbie, we sbail see.’”’ 

Dorothy's quick color mounted to ber 
temples almost as soon as ber eyes had 
tallen upon the paper. 

Archie stole up softly bebind ner, and 
looked over ber shoulder uobindered. 


“My Dear Miss DornotTHy FORBES :— 
You ask ine what I believe to be the true 
mission in life of a woman of faculty. I 
do net precisely know what you mean by 
the phrase ‘a wowan of faculty ;’ but I think 
that the most enviable mission of such a 
woman must be marriage, because of her 
power to make a good wile, No degree of 
‘faculty’ can lifta woman above marriage. 
I know your story, my dear; the beart 
which is offered to you isa loyal one: do 
not slight it. A woman may be bappy 
without being a wife and a mother, buta 
happy wife and mother 18 the happiest of 
women. I ain inyself on the eve of mar- 
riage with one tor whom, if be wished it, 
[ would, without hesitation, renounce any 
distinction which I bave been able to claim 
for mnyself with iny pen. Believe me, 
faithfully yours, **MADELINE Ray.” 


So ran the letter. 

“Now, Dorothy, surrender!” said Archie, 
turning her triumphantly towards bin. 

Dorotuy made one littie struggle tor 
freedom, but he beld her bands fast, and 
there was no place, save bis coat-sleeve, for 
her confusion to hide itself in, 

Archie iifted the blushing face in both 
bands, and kissed ber lips tuis time, 

‘Now, dear,” be said, “run up-stairs and 
put on that pretty blue silk dress with the 
cream lace that you wore at iny birthday 
party three years ago, and brush some of 
this bair down on your forehead and curl 
italittie. Il want to iook as proud of wy | 
Dorothy as I feel when my father and Miss 
Ray come in to congratulate we presently.”’ 

oe ee 


The Olive Branch. 


BY J. Ce AYRTON, 








street of Warwick lived, nearly vixty 

years ago, iny beroine, Alice Barton, 
under the care of ber grandfather, a tine 
old iraserblie Tory gentle:nan, red-faced, 
white-baired and opiniovated, who bad 
fallen upon days evil enough to embitter 
a pature originally sound at the oore, but 
easily warped and strained by prejudice. 

Pretty Alice, an orphan without brother 
or sister, was the very apple of the old 
man's eye; and she bad never feit the 
want of youthtul companionship, for she 
had always bad «a nearer and dearer asso. | 
clate than even a paternal one in Frank | 
Cuillingworth, tbe only son of a rich 
grazier at Whitoash. 

His schooldays were passed in Warwick, 
and bis holidays were mestiy spent there 
also—in Mr. Barton's greeu, Ligh-walled | 
garden; or sitting with Alice in the winter | 
lime iu the red wainseoted parlor on the | 
cushioned seats which rau along tbe deep 
bay windows, from which the young people 
were never tired of watebing the familiar | 
stir aud tum of well-Known figures apd | 
ey Ul pages passing in the street below. 

Mr. Chillingworth chuckled ratber tban 
gruuitied at bis son's absorption. He 
loved the bright girl for ber own sake; 
and she Was said to be the richest heiress | 
in the Midlands; for Mr. Barton was head 
of au old-established County Bank. 

The young people were well matched. | 
Frank was ruddy, broad-sbouldered and | 
middle-ized, witu keen, blue, far-sighted 
eyes; atrue son of the rich soil which had 
nurtured the Chillingwortns tor more gen- 
erations than the Bartons had been mag- | 
nates in Warwick. 

Alice was litt.e. and tair, with an oval 


| a certain old red bouse in the main 





It was a pm shock to ber, and it}€lapham Schoo! to enlighten the eyes of 


a a 





face, creainy-white skin, grey eyes, and 
bair that would carl in flowing ringlets in 
strong contrast to the odious fashion preva- 
lent in "29. 

The Cobillingworths and Bartons were 
bound by the tles of long ancestral Iriend- 
ship, inherited by the fathers of our pair. 

But ot late vears, the stress of politics bad 
tended to divide them, !t was # time of 
violent and bitter party feeling. Men were 
gradually drawn by natural bias or external 

reassure to lengths which their more sober 
Jadgusent would once have deprecated :ost 
botly. 

Their religious views also grew to differ 
in an immense ratio. Mr. Chillingworth, 
jolly and uureflective, remained an ortho- 
dox member of the hig! and dry church 
party of bis youth. 

Mr. Barton, naturally inclined to look on 
everything with a darker and more morose 
eye, becaine gradually infected by the grow- 
ing Evangelicalism: and at last leit his 
parish chureb to be a seatbolder in a inis- 
sionary chapel set up by o star of the 


the Midianders, 

Thither Alice was taken every Sunday, 
and her distaste to the dull service and long 
sermons was pot lessened by the fact that 
Frank stuck sturdily to the high green- 
baize pew in hie fatber’s church, For 
Alice was neither politically nor theologi- 
cally inclined. Country girls in that day 
mostiy left it to their tule relations to 
decide their views of such imatters, 

In 1829, the question of Reform came to 
finish the alienation of the two o.d friends, 
Mr. Barton went bome one night from a 
True Biue dinner to tell Alice that her 
engageinent must be broken off, Frank 
bad beeu seconding bis father at a public 
meeting in the afternoon io favor of a reso- 
jution for removing ail religious disa- 
bilities, 

Alice listened, but said nothing. The 
old gentleman, she saw, bad at least one 
bottle of port under bie belt. She trusted 
the morning would bring moderation in its 
train. 

Alas, it only brought increased determi- 
nation. Neither entreaty nor argument 
could bring him to alter his devision ; the 
only concession he would make was that 
sbe night ses Frank berself once more, to 
communicate ber grandfatber’s decision. 
Sbe wrote a letter to her lover, which was 
blistered with the tears she proudly choked 
back before Mr. Barton. 

Frauk cawe even before she thought it 
possible the messenger could have reached 
him. He was more angry than alarwed. 
The sight of her bright little face all tear- 
stained made him furious. 

“I bave never seen vou cry, Alice!’ he 
said, “even when you were a baby; and I 
have often .bought you should vever bave 
cause to wet your cheek with one single 
drop of bitterness,”’ 

“{ never have bad anything to cry for 
be‘ure this, Now I think I sball never 
have reason to do anythiug else.”’ 

“But you don’t mean to sav you have 
ever thought of giving me up?” 

“What can I do, Frank ?”’ 

‘*Marry me in despite of the old gentle- 
man.” . 

“Ob, Frank!’ Beyond this ejaculation 
Alice was silent, struck duinb with horror, 
Frank reined in bis impatience wonder- 
fully, got bis arin round ber, and began to 1 





argue the point She listened with atten. 
tion, but at first would only shake ber head | 
wearily. 

“It is forced upon us; the blame would 
be Mr. Barton's, No one could think less | 
well of you,” reiterated Frank in varying | 
formula, } 

At Inet Alice was compeiled to answer. 
“Even if anything could ever make me do 
athiag I bave always thought of as shock- 
ing, I would never come to your house to 
be a burden on your father.”’ 

“A burden!" Frank laughed with reas- 
suring soorn. ‘My father told ime to tell 
you what I didn’t dare to repeat till you 
force mie to it, Alice, by talking such non- 
sense, that be would rather you came to us 
as Griseldia did to ber husband thao that 
we should lose you.” 

Tne old mwan had used Chaucerian Eng- 
lish, and Frank got very red in the telling; 
even thus qualified, But Alice's color did | 
not change. Female education was not 
very lar advanced fifty years ago. 

“] don't know who she was, Frank; but | 
your tatber is always goo? aud kind.” 

“He says we want » mistress for the | 
house, not a fortune; we have money | 
enough. Alice, will you come to Gretna 
Green with me? There would be danger- | 
ous delays any other way. Remeber, it 
les between running away with me and 
giving ine up. Hush, dear! listen! you 
know you would be safe in my hands; 
aud we would be warried iu cuurcu directiy 
we came back.”’ 

But Alice sirank with borror, which bad 
even a little indignation, from the bare 
thought of an elopement. Frank had to 
leave ber, sobbing as if her heart would 


| break, and saying over and over again that 


she would never give hii up, but that sbe 
could never, never do such athing as be 
proposed. lie managed to swallow the 
expression of bis wratu in very pity tor her 
axouy of distress and shame, trusting to | 
work in Lis behalf, 

- * * . ? . 


Time passed ou, and Mr. Barton oon- 
tinued inexurable. Alice began to sicken 
for the sight of Frank, wbo kept out of ber 
way fora while, burt aud indignant. 

ul as suinmer waxed towards autumn, 
she met him severai times, by chance as 
sbe thought, im an old trysting-place o! 
theirs, at a stile in the fields leading to 
Grey’s Clit It seemed as if the teet of 
both bad led them unwittingly to the 
beloved spot; 


wretched, Frank silent and constrained, 
and they exchanged but few words, 

But at oy ae down, and —— 
bis suit in nate, eager words. e 
bad been to Mr. Barton, be said, and had 
bowed his pride so tar as to entreat him 
that be would not wreck the bappiness of 
two young lives tor his whim; but he bad 
desired bim to leave the office. 

A few weeks after, er naguenge | time might 
bave brought misgivings, Mr. Chilling- 
worth bad written him a letter to the same 
effect, which had been returned. The very 
day before that on which be vow inet 
Alice, Frank bad attempted to address 
Mr. Barton in the High Street; and he bad 
turned ov bis heel in insuiting silence, io 
the presence of many observers. 

“You will not think it necessary to inince 
matters with a man who treats your lover 
like this, Alice?” 

Distressed and perplexed beyond tmeas- 
ure, she begged for time to think, aud 
promised to meet Frank and give bim ber 
answer tbe neat evening at the same place, 

A country town is proverbially the bead- 
quarters of gossip. be affairs of the Bar- 
ton and Chillingworth families nad excited 
lively interest ‘or miles round Warwick. 
People took sides according to their relig- 
ious or political bias, and sowie base partisan 
of the Barton taction brougbut to ber ygrand- 
father’s ears this very evening the news 
that Frank and Aiice bad met. 

Euraged at ber disobedience, he threat- 
ened to send ber to an aunt in Iretand if 
she ever spoke to ber lover again. Tne 
sentence conveyed the idea of perpetual 
banishivent to a Midland girl sixty years 
a 
eThe harsbness was iil-timed. She had 
inherited a piece of the old man’s obsti- 
nacy; sue was silent, Out stung into rebel- 
hon. She wrote to Frank that night, say- 
ing that she would do al! he bad asked her, 
and dispatched it by the housekeeper, who 
had been ber nurse and was devoted to her, 
By the same wessenger Frank sent back a 
detailed plan of fligut, which it would 
alipost seein he wust bave contemplated 
lor some thine, 80 perfect were the details. 

The next evening was one of Mr. Bar- 
ton’s nights for atteuding a whist club and 
supper, held bi-weekly at the leading Tory 
hotel. Alice was to meet ber lover at dusk 
upyn the Castle bridge, when tuey would 
thus gain at least five hours’ clear start, and 
would make at once straighi towards the 
great nortuvern road, so as to be at Gretna 
as soon as horses’ legs could carry them 
there, 

‘‘My father sends his love,’’ wrote Frank 
in a basty note seut to thank and encour- 
age Alice. “If be were not fifieen stone of 
dead weight, he wouid take one in the 
carriage. He looks upon our scheme asa 
splendid practical joke. I feel all the re- 
sponsibility of undertaking wy darling 
Alice’s happiness, Besure you shall never 
have cause to do otherwise than thank 
Heaven you found courage to trust to your 
fond lover, Frank.” 

Young Chillingworth, as an open-handed 
youngster and tbe boldest rider to bounds 
in the Midlands, was the darling of the 
horsey interest round Warwick. Fre knew 
where to goa for the best cattle and the cool- 
est postillions, aud could count on secrecy, 

As dusk fell, be was waiting for Alice on 
the bridge which comimands the view of 
Warwick Castle proudly overlooking the 
Avon. Aftera few minutes of suspense, a 
little cloaked and hooded figure, carrying 
& bag, Was seen approacbLipg from the town. 


” 


| Frank flew to meet it. 


“Frank,” s id Alice, raising a pale face 
to bis flushed one, “will you never think 
little of ine in your heart for what 1 am 
doing this night?” 

“My darling, wy whole lite will be de- 
voted to showing you how I thank you!” 

He banded ber into the carriage standing 
near wWito the reverence a man pays to a 
princess, wrapped ber up hastily but 
warily, for the nights were beginning to 
be chilly, and then took bis own seat on 
the box. The horses, with difficulty beld 
in band for the briet interval of waiting, 


their @ayer heels, 

They bad to gain the vorthern road by a 
circuitous route. It was all new to Alice, 
who bad scarceiy ever been outof War- 


seemed to have been a hurried, swiitly- 
shifting panorama. 





. 





Half waking, half asleep, she saw the | 


country rush darkly by ber as they whirled 
through slumbering villages and rattied 
over the stones of busy towns, locked in 
the silence and deep sleep of night. 

Sbe saw the sun rise in the chill dawn 
and set in blood-red clouds, and still they 
went on and on. 
father in hot pursuit of her, and snatching 


| her ultimately from Frank, baunted ber 
fitful | 


waking bours and troubled ber 
dreams when sbe could close her eyes, 
They baited as seldom as they could, and 
at the least frequented posting-bouses, 
At every stage, Frank got down and came 


The vision of her grand- | 


to talk to ber and cheer her, resuming his 


seat witbout, despite cold or rain, directly 
the borses were putin. He did not seen 


to want sleep; be wasastrong and hearty | 


young fellow, and was strung up to a pitch 
of nervous excitement. 

At first be could hardly conceal bis 
anxiety; but as time lengthened, aud they 


with freabh fine borses available at every 


| change, he grew lighter hearted. 


| of success, as it disappeared slowly in the. 


| got well on in the familiar northern road, | 


Every posting-louse seeined to mark a. 


Stage bearer to triumph and Alice, But at 
an inn Sune way past York, he caine w her 
with a face ruil of a new fear he could not 
Succeed ia suppressing. 


, ; to sta by i 
wick; bat in alter days, she could recall | a ee 


| few clear recoliections of their flight. It 


andamile. “Are we pursued?” 

He tried to rally her out of the fancy that 
anything was wrong, but Alice would not 
oe put off. 

“Do 1 not kaow your tace well enough 
by this time to see when anything is the 
matter. Tell me the truth, Frank!” she 
cried. 

“The postillion says that at the last inn a 
mounted messenger rode into the yard 
before we reached it, to order a relay of 
horses to be in waiting for a gentleman 
who was pursuing a runaway couple,” 

Alice turned «8 white as death. “I knew 
he would moves heaven and earth to over- 
take us and snatch me from you.”’ 

“We will not despond,” cried Frank as 
the hurses caine out, their coats shining like 
satin in the inorning sun, now high above 
the horizon. He helped to harness them 
with all speed, and they sprang forward, 
tiying as it seemed, yet all too slow for the 
alarmed lovers whose fate depended upoa 
their baste. 

Straining up bill, then rattling down- 
wards, then stretching at the gallop across 
a reach of open moorland country, the 
northern hills purpling the distance, 
Frank looked back for the bundredth 
time towards noon, and saw to bis horror 
that a distant speck dotted the white wind- 
ing road, which loomed more and more 
distinctly on bis vision, urge the pace how 
he might. 

“We are pursued, sir!’’ aid the postillion, 
looking benind at last. 

“I know it!” said Frark, grinding his 
teeth, ‘And there is Lo shelter for iniles,”’ 

The borses did their very best; the pos. 
tillion plied the whip and the spar till 
Frank told him to desist. The sound of 
advancing wheels at last began to invade 
the stillness of the September afternoon; 
it caught Alice’s ears; she stretched ber 
head out of the window and cried to Frank 
in a voice of agony. 

“He has caught us, Frank! What can 
we do?” 

“Got a pistol, sir?’’ asked the postillion, 
turning round. 

“Yes; why?” 

“Soot their leader.’ 

“TI couldn't do it to save her life!’ said 
the man, a little contemptuously, as he 
regarded his struggling team, alinost dead 
beat, By this time, Mr. Barton was audibly 
vocilerating to them to stop, in a voice 
hoarse with passion, “If vou don’t, I will 
put a bullet through some of you,” he 
yelled. 

© * ~ * - * 


Alice was not inissed for some hours after 
her departure; no one but the bousekeeper 
knew she was out, and as it was her duty 
to wait upon the parlor, no one else would 
see her till bedtime, 

But when the lockiug-up bour arrived, 
it became evident that the young mistress 
was absent, and the under-servants became 
excited. Mr. Barton, erriving at home 
about midnight, found the house ablaze 
with light, and the maids In great apparent 
agitation. Pamels, the pretty bousemaid, 
who had a fellow feeling for lovers in dis- 
tress, met her master iu the ball. 

“On, sir! Miss Alice has gone and done 
herself amischief!” tue girl cried, amid her 
sobs. Mrs, Dixon, the housekeeper, kept 
discreetly in the background, wringing her 
hands in dumb manifestation of woe. 

Happily for them, he did not wait, but 
ran upstairs to Alice’s room. It was all 
neat and orderly, but no letter or clue was 
discernible. A 

“They must have gone toGretna! But lI 
will tear ber from hiim!”’ 

Beside Limself with passion, he ran to 
the nearest posting-house and ordered 
horses, sending on at once a mounted ines- 
senger to the next stage, with orders to 
have relays ready in advance all the way 
to Scctiand. 

As he tollowed in the track of the lovers, 
his fury grew instead of lessening, for be 
imagined theia successful and = himselt 
fonled. But be found at last, with a savage 
triumph woich redoubled his efforts, that 


; : | be Was galini itives 
dashed off, striking fire from the flints with | i & ee 


who in due time teil into his clutches. 
Frankx’s postillion pulled up his team 
in obedience to tue pursuer’s reiterated 
threats; aud the disappointed lover bad 
Barton, with no 


; geutie band, dragged Alice from ber place 


in the first coach and put her into bis own. 
She uttered no word; but she turned ber 
eves with « heartbroken expression upop 
Frank, who was white and silent, but wore 
a look of stern determination. 

*Outwitted !”? cried Joho Barton as be 
took his seat beside his granddaughter. 
“If I were a younger man, you should oot 
escape with whole bones, sir.’’ 

Never a word spoke Frank, but a gleain 
Shot from his brigut blue eye. The coach 
turned southwards, 

“Drive on, ny man!” cried old Barton. 
“You needn’t hurry the cattle this way: 
we can take our tine going back.”’ 

A crack of the whip, and the jaded 
Steeds began to retrace their steps with 
downeast heads, Meanwhile Frank was 
regarding the team in bis own coach with 
critical eyes, Having selected the !ike'iest, 
he unyoked and mounted it, and sat a few 
ininutes watching the vebicle which bad 
snatched his prize from him in the moment 


distanca, 

When it bad almost vanished to a di 
speck, be started in its wake, leaving b's 
own postillion to follow bim leisurely. At 
the next stage on the way bomewards, be 
changed bis weary borse for a fresh one, 
and resumed his pursuit of the returning 
travellers, taking care to leave a sufficient 
luterval between Limse!f and them to pre- 


' clude the possibility of old Barton’s bear- 
: ‘ D ‘Ob! what is it?’ cried Alice, as he tried | : 
or Alice was shy and | to nest her eyes with the accustomed jest | 


ing Of bis tactics, 
Meanwhile Alice, seated opposite her 


















































tern and triumphant captor, was havin 
a very bad time of it. He said but little. 
yet that little was more than enough; he 
nad made up bis mind to take her over to 
Ireland at once. 

“And your aunt isa sharp woman; you 
won’t find it easy to b wink her and 
keep up your correspondence with young 
fellows!’ he wound up, 

Worn out, trembling and ashamed, Alice 
felt only a turning desire to hide herself 
trom unkindly eyes; she attempted no 
reply. 

Mr. Barton had not closed bis eyes dur- 
ing the journey north, Now that the strain 
was removed and the prize safely within 
his grasp, nature began at last to asset her- 
self, and, to Alice’s intense reliet, he dozed 
until they reached York, near midnight. 
Here the prospect of a comfortable bed and 
a good supper was dangled before his eyes 
by the rubicund landlord of the posting- 
house, who caine out bowing and smirking 
to suggest rest and refreshment. 

‘The bait took, Accustomed to the pleas- 
ures of (he table, Mr, Barton made a hearty 
unreal and washed itdown with more than 
one buinper of the best wine the inn af. 
forded, After that, bis weariness becoming 
intolerable, he gave an order to postpone 
the journey till the next morning, and de- 
sired that his niece and himself should be 
shown to their rooms, 

But his vigilance did not relax. He took 
the precaution of locking Alice in her 
chamber and removing the key. The tired 
girl was too sad and crushed to remoustrate, 
tuough keenly indignant; but she could 
not sleep, Weary a8 she was ; she paced ber 
roo, Wringing ber bands and crying bit- 
teriv. 

it was allover now, She bad disgraced 
hersellt forever to no purpose, The shaine 
of being battled iningled with the agony of 
disappointinent. The scheme entered into 
with such shrinking of heart had miscar- 
ried disgracetully; she could never tace 
lainiliar 6yes again, Butthen banishinent 
entailed the loss of Frauk ; and all this in 
the very hour, as It seemed, of her victory. 
She tung herself into a seat and hid her 
burning, tear-stained face, 

Alter a few ininutes a low tapping at ber 
chamber window startled her, She sprang 
up terrified, 

‘“Ilush! Itis I, Frank, Alice!’ said a 
low voice she knew. ‘Do not be tright- 
euca, OF course I am not coming in.” 

She ran to the window, which the chain- 
beriuaid had leit wide open under its thick, 
old-lasbioned curtains, There, mounted on 
a ladder, stood Frank, his face on a level 
with hers. You need not ax if their lips 
Ibet 

“I knew the old man must give in some 
tine. I have got everything ready,” per- 
severed Frank, still in the same low, hur- 
ried tones, ‘Your grandfather is asleep, 
The chamoermaid bas sPut the abutters out- 
side his window, so that he will think it is 
dark when he awakes, no matter how late 
itis. We have hours before us, Alice, and 
we won’t be caught this time ! Come with 
nie at once, darling.” 

“f can’t! I daren’t! Oh, Frank, I am so 
ashamed, so wretched!’ cried Alice, her 
head drooping on bis breast. 

tle put bis arin about her, which was al- 
Ways bis inanner of commencing an argu- 
tent, Aud it is a good one—always given 
like circumstances, It holds the listener, 
and predisposes in a inesmeric inanner to 
consideration of the question. 

“What! you will go to Ireiand ? you will 
leave me lorever? Not but that I would 
find you out and tollow you, if you were at 
(he other end of the world! But this wear, 
and tear, and worry is killing you, Alice ; 
and it as well to end it sooner as Jater. 
Don’t think of yourself: think of me. Yon 
can get lots of lovers in ireland ; 1 atn told 
they are a most susceptible people where 
female attractions are concerned, But bow 
could / ever marry any other woman after 
having been your lover, Alice ?” 

“I think there is biarney enough over 
hére without going to Ireland for it,” said 
Alice, laughing in the midst of ber tears, 

“Alice, the carriage is in waiting; we 
have hours before us, I can never go back 
to Warwick to be the laughing stock of the 
country side, There is no danger. Your 
uncle will never be able to catch us up: we 
are too vear the border, aud we shall have 
lo big a Start of him for that, Betore he is 
up you will be my wile, and sate. Notman 
On earth will have power to part us then !” 

Half-yielding, balf-resisting, Alice sub- 
initted to be lifted on to the ladder, and car- 
ried down it, 

& * * * 

{t was high morn next day before Mr. 
Barton awoke to the ful! consciousness of 
the double trick that bad been played on 


* cd 


Dim. The night seemed so long that he at | 


last Btruck ainateh and looked at his watch. 
Ihe landlord, really innocent, and the 


Chainbermaid, as really an accomplice of | 


(he lovers, professed entire ignorance and 
the deepest sympathy. 

But Mr. Barton knew it would only be 
injurious to his dignity to pursue a couple 
Who had twelve bours start of bim, for 80 
‘hort a distance; and unwilling to brave 
the derision of the Warwickshire peuple, be 
Started on a tour of some weeks’ duration. 

Meanwhile Frank and Alice bad re- 


turned bome from Gretna aS fast as horses | 


leet could carry them, and were married at 
St. Mary’s by special license iumediately 
Upon their reappearance: Mr. Chilling- 
Worth giving away the bride. 


Mr. Barton made a ywreattialk about lav- | 


‘Ug revised his will. But Alice protessed 
lerselt quite regardless of bis woney, and | 
Svuu afler the birth of her tirst son she went | 
© tell the oid man that he was to be called 
alter Lim, and invited bim to stand sponsor 
at the Christening. 

Mr. Barton was beginning to teel very | 


lonely, and accepted the olive branch. 
When be died, some years ufter, it was 
found that if he bad ever destroyed any will 
he had never made another, and Alice in- 
ov as only relation, all that he had to 
eave, 





The White Pigeon. 


BY BERTIE BAYLE. 








menaced the engers and crew of 
the wrecked ship Hilde. 

Lilla Brente, a0 orpban maiden, with her 
widowed aunt, had taken passage upon the 
Hilda, and her pretty face and winning 
ways had won a warm piace for ier iu ail 
hearts, 

She bad brought on board « white carrier 
pigeon, which bad fluctered helpless! y down 
at her feet some time before, aimed by a 
shot from an unskilful sportsinan. A billet 
had been tastened under its wing, but its 
contents were in a tongue unfamiliar to 
those who perused it, and it would have 
been thrown carelessly away had it not 
been saved by Lilla, 

She had nursed the bird back to health, 
and, although eventually meaning to ayain 
put the billet in its place under its pinion 
and send it forth into the realins of space, 
she had not yet schooled herself into part- 
ing with it. An indulgent relative baa 
procured for Lilla a delicate chain of silver 
& tuat 8he could fasten it about one slender 
leg, and thus keep the bird a partial pris- 
ouer, 

Lilla’s courage and fortitude bad been 
the one bright spot on board during the 
terrible hours of suspense which followed 


[[tmensosa indeed, was the fate which 


the staunch sbip. 

No murimur @me from ber tips, and she 
refused to take more than just food euough 
to sustain life, saying that those who had 
the work of puinping and managing the 
maimed vessel needed it tnere than an 
idjer like berself, 

‘Tue sight of her gave the sailors courage. 
Tbey felt that no craft would go duwn with 
such a freight on board. 

But weary days passed without sign of 


courage sank at last, 

Lilla’s cheeks were no longer like 4 rose. 
They rivalled her name. but her eyes 
seemed to grow brighter and clearer with 
each passing day. 

One morning, with only a piece of biscuit 


threw off the shyness which had thus far 
kept her silent on the subject, and said, 


We can surely say the Lord's Prayer, every 
one of us,’’ 


upon her shoulder, aud her cheeks gaining 
a little of their natural color in the eleva. 
tion of the moment. 

She commenced with the first words of 
that prayer—the most cloguent and com- 
prehensive one in the whole world—and, 
without one exception, the other voices 
added their quota of sound; those who had 
forgotten it, or, it inay be, had never known 
it, following after, word by word, 

it was a solemn and touching scene, 
never to be forgotten by those who were 
participants in it. 

After they bad risen from their knees 
again, a sudden cry broke from Lilla’s lips, 
and looking towards her, to the surprise of 
all, the cause was seen. ‘The pet pigeon had 
broken a link of its detaining chain, and 
had fluttered off into the blue sky which 
arched above, in a seeming sunny mockery 
of their desolate state. ; 


pathetic cry. Aud tears, which suflering 
had failed to call to her eyes, filled them 
now. 

“Don’t cry, little one, You’ve kept up 
so far, and if you give way there’s not a 
man of us but will blubber too, Don’t set 
us a bad exainple now.”’ 

With a brave eftort Lilla controlled her- 
self. But sbe could not put the svrrow for 
ber bird out of her heart. She Kept think- 
ing to herself, **Now I can never do my 
duty and send the billet.” 

Strange that at such « time sbe could bear 
anything in mind but ber own suflering! 





tw the loss of her pet. 


ished group, a white speck appeared in the 
sky, and, coming nearer, svon attracted atl- 
tention. Then, in atew seconds, it came flut- 
tering down, and, with a coo of content, 
alighted upon Lilia’s shoulder. 

It seemed to their wondering eves like a 
spirit. 

“[t is a good omen!’’ was whispered 
around among them. ‘God bas not torgot- 
ten us !"’ 

Aud, inspired by this thought, the sail- 
ors again turned their dim eyes across the 


ot life should appear in sight. 
Several bours went by, aud then adiin 


to be a brig bearing down towards then. 

On, that the main on the look-out sould 
see the signal raised by the distressed crew ! 
Tne suspense was sickening, but at last, 10 | 
a certainty, they were observed, for the brig 
paused and lowered ber boats, which, 
imuned by acompeteat crew, were Boon | 
propelisd towards thea. They were | 
reacbed, after 4 time, ana taken ou board, 

Now cowesthe wondertul part of my 
story. F 5 

The man at the wheel was steering in an | 
entirely opposite direction from the one | 
whieb would have brought bis vessel to the 


EVENING POST. 


the fury of the storm which had wrecked | 


succor; and, hungry and _ cold, their | 


between each man and starvation, Lilla | aig pita put her bright lips to her pet's | 


‘Let us all kneel down and pray together, | 


Then Lilla knelt down, ber white dove | 


“My bird bas deserted me!’’ was Lilla’s | 


But, inarvelous to relate, when the noon- | 
day sun was glaring down upon the farm-— 


broad expanse of waters, lo see If any #Iyn | 
| ing 37125 grainsot pure wilver, This was 
| due tothe influence of Alexander Hatuilten, 
i 


shadow appeared in the distance, It grew | 
larger and more distinct, and at last proved | 


relief of the shipwrecked crew, when a 
white bird flew against his face and flot- 
tered its wings in such a way that the as- 
tonished sailor did not dare open his eyes 
while thé assault continued. 

This singular occurrence was witnessed 
by the captain, and being, like all sea-far- 
ing nen, superstitious, he said : ‘It strikes 
ine that there is a mesning in this. We 
must change our course,”’ 

Owing to this, the course of the brig was 
changed and by meaus of it many lives 
were saved, as we have seen. 

After this Lilla’s pet pigeon was, as is 
natural, considered a most wonderful bird, 
“nd was tnade the theme of talk tor days 
alter the rescue, while Lilla herself lay 
pr strated upon a bed of sickness, Tne re- 
action [rom despair to hope had done what 
her distress had been unable to do, and it 
was long before she was well enough to 
comme upon deck, 

When she did so she was but a shadow of 
her former self, but youth rallies quickly, 
and she soun was as imerry and blooming as 
before, 

The captain was quite an old man, and bis 
heart warmed towards Liila in # fatherly 
iuanner. 

“T have a sou at home,” he said to her 
one day, ‘“‘who would give his eyes for a 
pigeon like that,” pointing to Lilla’s pét, 
which was, as usual, perched on her suou!- 
der. “fle’s so tond of studying into the 
ways of duinb creatures that te’s good for 
nothing else. Not but he’s made a good 
thing of it, for be is now a teacher io soine 
department of a college which toaches such 
things. He corresponds with learned inen 
all over the world, and I’m proud of him, 
if I do say it, who shouldn't. Ile is greatly 
taken up with this kind of carrier-pigeon, 
| and awhile ago he let an educated Kast 
indian lake howe one of his pet birds, with 
the understanding that be should let biu 
loose when he got home, and wing his way 
back, bringing my son a letter telling o! 
his safe arrival. But Perry bas never beard 
} from him, or badn’t when I was hone last 
| time. He says inost probable sume acci- 

deut bappened on his homing trip.” 
“How long ago was it?’’ asked Lilla, 
| “It was aboul two years since.” 
| I found my pigeon lying almost wounded 








| to death just about that time,’’ said Lilla, | 


i *And he had a note tied under his wing 
| With the oddest-looking writing on it 1 

| ever saw. I shouldn’t wonder if it came 
|} from the East Indies; 1 will get the note 
|} and show you. I saved it, meaning to be 


| honorable and let the pigeon take it to its | 


| proper owner when I could make up my 
inind to part with Lhe pretty creature,”’ 


white breast with « loving gesture, 

“Don’t do anything of the kind, You've 
got an undoubted right to the bird. That 
|; would 0@ an excess of honesty.”’ 
| Lilla smiled at the captain’s views regard. 

ing ber intended restoration, 

“Your advice agrees with my wishes, but 
| T[don’t quite think it does with my con- 
science,” she said, “But I will get the bil- 
let.’’ 

It proved to be as much of a puzzletothe 
captain as ty Lilla, So they bad to wait tor 
its solution until land was reached, 

That time quickly arrived, and Lilla was 
| soon domiciled with her relatives, who lad 

almost given up all bope of welcouing her, 
thinking that the sbip Hilda must have 
| sharea the fate of others which had been 
| viven up lor lost. 

One 6vening the captain called to see her, 
accoinpanied by bis iearued son, WhO was 
| 80 shy and constrained in his manner that 
| Lilla at first thought bit uninteresting ; 


butshe found out her wistake belore the | 


call was over, 
Ovce warmed to his subject, he lost tie 
| coldness which had at first seemed to chill 


! Lilla. 


of interest, although ne did not prove to be 
| the old friend the captain had spoken otf, 


| ‘The captain's son was able to translate | 


the contents of tue billet, which was writ- 
ten in one Of the tongues which he bad ias- 
| tered, IT will copy the translation, which 
| bad been undoubtedly penned in a spirit ot 


aAportful romance, by some young scholar | 


ina foreign university, and fastened to a 


hominy pigeon, 
The writer lJitthe thought how like a 


prophecy the ensuing events would tnake It 


BEF LL. 


But ac it was, and it added 4 keener pang | 


‘",0 forth, white bird, to one whose maiden soul 
Is like thy gleaming plomayge-— white! 
Dell her that o'er the billows’ thunderous roll 


One walts her coming her true knight 


lt has proved a*true prophecy. Lillaand 
Perry are to be inarried ip the spring, 
i 


vuR word dollar dates back to 1755, when 
a resolution was passed by Congress lich 
provided that itsbould bethe unilot ieonuey 
of the United States, Another resolution 


| Was passed August 5, 1875, providing Liat it 


should weigh 370.04 grains Of pure silver, 
The wiut was established in 17'"2, aud was 
then required to coin silver dollars contain. 


No dollars were coined until 1794, and thea 
irregular. ‘They are now worth *100 each, 
Our coin was au adaptation of the Spanish 


(iniiled dollar, acoiu Very popular wher 
| ever the Spaniards traveled, Tie colu was 


called ‘“‘piaster,”” meaning 4 flat piece ol! 
inetal ; iis synonyinous with plaster, It 
is Supposed that the Spaniards Wook the trer- 
tan “thaler,”’ and called it by the naine of 
‘“piaster.”’ The word dollar is ¢ ntered ih 
Bailey's English Dictionary of lito, and 
Wa used repeatedly by Shakespeare, 
P< 


Be notin too great haste, but have pa- 


' tience 


The pet pigeon came tn for his full share | 


AT HOME AND ABROAD. 





it used to be a common saying that every 
road led to Rome. Here is a Wery strange 
road that leads to one of the many goals of 
modern faddists, the complete abolition of 
vivisection. A Madrid paper proclaims it- 
self anti-vivisectionist because, torsooth, 
“vivisection is a barbarous practice, which, 
having begun by cutting up animals, will 
end by mutilating living human beings. 
Unless something is done,”’ continues this 
excellent print, “to hinder its spread, arms 
and legs will be sold by those in need, and 
painful operations will be the wretched 
fate of tl.e poor, ‘The day will even arrive 
when the spendthrift vusband, coming 
heme at night, will say to his wife, “To- 
morrow Dr, Medialana will come and cut 
off your leg. I trust that you will not ob- 
ject. Itis a great pity ; but tie tact is that 
I have lost your leg at cards !’’’ We have 
heard many anti-vivisectionist arguments, 
| but never before one like this. 


Here is a clever case of swindling which 
actually occurred lately in Paris. An itin- 
erant musician, who carried under his arm 
a woeather-stained violin, entered a pro- 
vision shopin the Rue des Martyres and 
| bought a pound or two of cooked ham. 
| Suddenly discovering that he was money- 

less, he left his violin with the shopman, 
and ran home to get the trifling sum of 
which he wasin need. During his absence 

a carriage drew up atthe door, and a dis- 
tinguished looking stranger, havin 
alighted from it, entered the shop fe | 
ordered a large quantity of goods to be 
sent to “Lord Russell” at the Gran d Hotel, 
While thus engaged he caught sight of the 
violin; picked it up with the hir of a virtu- 
oso; @Xamined it very carefully; and 
finally offered to buy it for 1,000 francs. 
The shopman explained that the instru- 
ment was not his, but promised to see 
what could be done. The stranger then 
withdrew, and the ragged musician, who 
soon after returned with hismoney, gladly 
accepted 800 francs for his violin. The 
jubilant shopman thereupon put on his 
| best clothes, and, taking his purchase, 
| went to the Grand Hotel. But, alas! no 
“Lord Russell” was known at that hostelry; 
and the unfortunate provision dealer 
| slowly awoke to the unpleasant fact that 
| he had bought an entirely wortitless violin 
| for a considerable sum. Of course the 
vagabond and the ‘Lord’ were allies. 
Neither was caught. 

The Nihilistic faction in Russia was 
organized under the influence of the pbhil- 
| osophy of Bakunin, who, in 1548, preached 

the doctrine of destruction. His theory 
| Was that society, as it existed, Was, in 
| belief, impulse, and habit, all wrong, and 
| that reform: was possible only after the 

existing state of things had been annihil- 
ated. tie argued that all governinents and 
all churches should be overthrown, and 
‘that society should be reconstructed on 
communistic principles. (nder cover of 
, this agitation the Nihilists entered politics, 
| Using assassination and tenace to accom- 
| plish their ends. The extremists ot this 
party are responsible for the assassination 
| ot the Czar and other acts connected there- 
| With. They are known as ‘Lerrorists,’’ 
and ain at the destruction of all gove rn- 
j ment. They are said to be comparatively 
| fewin number, The main body of the so- 
| called Nihilists aims ata peacetul revolu- 
tion which will imke away with Czardom, 
and establish a republic. Opposed to these 
two factions are the Russoptiles, uncom, 
| promisingly in favor of the present foru: of 
| government; the Slavophiles, who tavor 
the ancient Russian poverninent, when the 

Czar yoverned accordiny to the counsels ot 
ithe Assembly of Land Representatives ; 
the Liberal party, represented by the lute 
| Czar, and the Geriman and Polish parties. 
All of these are opposed to the Nihilists, 
and are practically united against tlie, 








Hiow the Presidents economized is shown 

in this paragraph : Jamnes Monroe Gied in 

| New York insolvent. Buchanan left over 
$200,000, Martin Van Buren lett $400,000, 
| Adams Was poor, but by his wise, able 
mianaygement, he never sullered watt. 
James J. Polk leftabout #150000, Fillmore 
leitthe White House a poor man, but by a 


second Marriaye became wealt: y. i ree 
did not do as well; lly thousand dollars 
was his limit, with noone toinheritiw ©! 


the earlier Presidents, Washington was the 
Weailhiest., At his death lis estate was 
valued at 8300,000, When Jeflerson entered 
the White House he was a wealthy inan, 
but he lost bis property, and died inseol- 
vent. Jotun Tyler went to the White 
fiouse a poor nan, bul inanayed lo rave 
Anolpis Out of his salary e im couitort. 
President Arthur wasa very high feeder, 
Hle spenl a great deal of iioney on his 
table, and tnanayed to save nothing. An- 
drew Jackson was counted a rfeh ian in 


hisday. Mrs. Hayes ran the fnaneial end 
of the house during Hayes’ adiministration, 
and that she isa financier is proved by thie 


amount saved out of his salary. ‘(rartield 
was notin office long enough to save miuch 
mioney Hie Jeft about BMo,oug, and yilts 
Mirs. Ceartield has received have made her 
aweallliy woman, Madison was wealth 
when lie became President, and left a hand 
some estate, Which Mra. Madison's son 
squandered, and left her a poor wormnan. 


rsaved much of salary, but the 
| ' 


fearaul mes 
yenerous yitts of his friends made 
lerondent, bie lost his al in the t+rant 
Ward tailure. The sale ot his book has 
placed his wite In an alltr 
— <<a 


ent post 


SHADE trees that are being mjured 
nasects W be Denetited if spraved wit 
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(Dur Uoung Folks. 


JAMIE'S PARTY. 








BY M. & HAYCRAFT, 





OOD-NATURED Jose Marina,the dark- 
eyed, brown-faced organ grinder, bas 
been rather discouraged this inorning. 

0 one greets him with a friendly nod, no 
une seems pleased to see him or to hear his 
cbeery tunes, 

The children at Willoughby House, who 
are always waiting with smiling faces at the 
mureery window on Tuesday mornings, 
have gone away to the sea, and the nursery 
blinds are all drawn to-day. 

And Jose’s monkey—his merry little 
comrade—is unwell, and is being doctored 
at borne, instead of climbing ap to bis was- 
ter’s aboulder or chattering away on area 
railings, and earning opr, | ot pennies. 

Altogetber this is one of Jose's bad days ; 
for in one of the large Louses In Derrington 
Square, a genticoman, busy rendiog, bas 
been very much annoyed at seund of the 
music, and threatened to send for a police- 
man—e lady lying down with a headache 
at No. 1 sentout word he was to go away 
immediately—and spoilt Masier Reggie at 
No. 6 screained and kicked so passionately 
because the monkey is absent to-day, that 
Jose Marina felt quite sorry he had gone 
Into the aquare at all. 

He bas only taken three pennies to-day ; 

© is getting a little inelancholy, and think- 
ing o Saye over the sea, when, in his 
home in Sicily, he lived among friends who 
did care about bim, and made hii feel he 
was of soine use and value in this vright, 
busy world. 

“Please, Mr. Organ-inan, won't you come 
and play for iny party ?’’ 

Jose does not undersiand much English, 
but be looks down to see a little scantily- 
clad, sun-burot fellow of seven or eight 
years old, who rly pulls at his coat. 

Jose can read the pleading in the boy- 
ish face, the dark, loving eyes—evidently 
the child wantato secure some music jor 
his friends. There are poor duil courts and 
alleys very close even to these stately 
buildings in Derrington Square. 

Can Jose spare a few minutes for the poor 
and pennijessa, or shall be push on at once 
to houses where his purse is likely to be 
increased ? 

“Me vill come,” says Jose, nodding and 
smiling down to the poor little wail. His 
heart is kind enough to understand that no 
inoments are ever jost or wasted that are 
spent in making others glad. 

“'Tis Baby Jenkins’s birthday,” ex- 
plains Jamie, “Saby Jenkins is one year 
vid, and I live with Mra. Jenkins, 1 does, 
and [ helps pay the rent. I hold hosses, 
and | helps sweep tbe mews, and I sells 
twnatcbes—and I moat dies everything. And 
‘cause it’s Baby Jenkins’s birthday, Tost a 
‘aporth of hoky-poky, I did, and we've got 
a party in Tag’s Court—there's the Green 
giria, and Baby Jenkius,and Mra, Jenkins, 
and Lis Williauwsa,and her young brother 
Bob. We've shared the hoky-poky, and 
Mra. Jenkins give cs soine suety pudding, 
and we've been plaving cats aud inice. 
But I heerd you, Mr. Organ-man; and 
thinks I, we'll havea bit of a hop, Baby 
Jenkinsain’tone year old every day, you 
know.” 

Jose Marina coinprehended very little of 
all this exoited chatter, Lut be follows the 
child through a nuinber of turnings to 
Tag's Court—a close, warm alley, full of 
the bones of the poor. 

Here Jenkins and his wife, as long as 
they bave bread and shelter themse! ves, 
will care ao far as they can for littie Jamie 
Coles, who, but for their kindness wouid 
probably have been in the work house, 

Jenkine is only a dock-laborer, anid some- 
times he cannot get work to do ;“but little 
Jamie picxs up a few pennies nere and 
there, and, by (God's mercy, they have 
been saved from absolute starvation. 

Jamie, in bonor of baby's birthday, bas 
had a bit of fried bread for breakfast to-day; 
yesterday he bad only sone dry crusts and 
a bit of turnip; he feeis that this birthday 
ie quite a teative occasion, and proua indeed 
are bis looks as be ushers the oryan-grinder 
into the court. 

“We bave no money for you,” said Mra 
Jenkins, shaking ber nead. 

But Jose only gives her a cheery nod,and 
turns the bandle of his organ. Very soon 
Jamie's dancing party is proceeding vigor- 
ously, Baby Jenkins doing. wonderful 
things In the way of coos and jumps, 

As for Jaimie, his face is grave and earn- 
est—his wee chest beares a moment—bis 
eyes are wet as be turns them on Mra. 


Jenkins, who is dancing ber bay up and. 
S _ Ai | there, bat Mabel did not take any notice | 


If sve bad looked at them sbe/! 


dowa. 

“Do you bear what tune he’s playing ?"’ 
aske the child. “Mother did use to sing 
ine that song when I were young. 














washing-tub, and nurses the littie hero of 
the day. : 

“Mra, Jenkins,” says he wistfully,‘‘don’t 
you think it was strange the organ-inan 
should play mother’s tune? She used to 
sing it to me when I were a very little fel- 
low; I rewnembers I bad a pretty blue 
jacket in them there da and ssilor-but- 
tons with anchors on. The toiks give it to 
motber where she went washing. I thinks 
it’s a real pretty tune, Mra, Jenkins - 


***Litthe Boy Blue, come blow up your horn, 

The sheep's In the meadow, the cow's in the corn, 
Where's the boy that looks after the sheep * 

He's ander a hay-cock fast asleep.’ 


+ W hat’s a meadow like, Mra, Jenkins? 
and what's a hay-cock ?’’ and the city cbild 
opened widely bis earnest eyes. 

“Ah, my dear! you'd bave known if you 
could bave got a ticket for the mission-room 
treat, but there’s such « many children in 
this court, they can’t take out all. A 
meadow’'s a great big place with buttercups 
and daisies, Jamie—al! silver and gold; and 
as for the bay, that do sinell sweet, I tell 
you. It’s the beautiful dry grass that I 
played in when-I was a gal. There ain’t 
much look of tbe country here,’ 

“I'd like to go there,” says Janie, draw- 
ing along breath. “It’s very hot in Tag’s 
Alley, ain’tit? Do you think God will let 
me see them daisies and buttercups if I ask 
Hiw ?”’ 

“Ay, laddie, if’twould be good for you. 
He'll always do what is best. Now you 
take Albert Edward for a turn, ‘cause I 
must give the place a scrub out.” 

Claspingthe baby with the roval name 
Janie sallies forth, longingly dreaming of 
the scented bay, the daisied tneadows, the 
great big open places inthe country, where 
there is room for everybody. 

If hecouldonly get there—to those beau- 
tiful tields! Suppose Mr. and Mra, Jenk- 
ins can’t get any more money, and have to 
tell him to go away? What is to become 
ofbim in this crowded, noisy city, where 
all that the policemen seem to say toa boy 
is **:nove on ?” 

“Oh, God,” whispers Jamie's little heart, 
‘“ghow me the way to -vhere the birde are 
singing and the fields are full of beautiful 
flowers,”’ 

Suddenly there isacry. Arough fellow, 
pushing by litthe Jamie, has knocked the 
baby from bis arms, The little one is 
almost unaer a horse’s feet—Jamie springs 
forward to save Albert Edward, and is 
struck to the ground, 

Hs remembers no more until his diin 
eyes unclosein a large, cool hospital ward, 
with a great jugful of wild flowers near his 
bed . 


“Js this the country ?” asks Jamie, quite 
feebly. 

“No, dear child,”’ somebody makes re- 
ply ; “this is the Children’s Hospital. You 
were hurt by « horse, you know, but the 
baby is safe.”’ 

Many strange faces are around the bed. 
How is it Janie seeins to see among then 
his mother’s, and, beside her, one whose 
face is shining ,with tenderness unspeak- 
able? 

‘Little Boy Blue come,’’ murmurs little 
Jamie, bis heart full of music and song. 
Presently he iifts up bis little, weak,tremb- 
ling hands, “Oh, the sweet, sweet, mead- 
ows !’’ be cries faintly, and then be seems 
to sink down, down, down. But the Gen- 
tle Shepherd hushes his pain, and gathers 
him io His arins to the fields everlasting. 

—  =— OS 


THE RED WARBLER. 





BY J. G. 





froin the village stood Seacroft Mil’, 

There was a broad Stream running 
past it, which wandered away through the 
tields and which fed the mill-pool, where 
one might bear the splash of the water. 
wheel almost all day, for the miller bad 
plenty of work to do, 

It was a very pleasant place, and one 
would think that anv one might be oon- 
tented there; but the miller’s little daugb- 
ter was by no means satisfied with her jot, 

“Il am so lonely,’? said Mabel to ber 
mother ; ‘1 wieh I bad some one to play 
with, I’m so very tired of bearing the 


Diss at the end of a long lane leading 


| wheel go around and around, with no one 


to listen to it but inyself.”’ 

“You needn't be lonely,’”’ answered her 
mother, “with all the ducks and poultry 
and pigeons to teed, and the kittens to look 
after."’ 

‘*But I am," replied Mabel,asshe strolled 
off iuto the flelds to see if she could find 
soine torget-ine-nots on the banks of the 
atreain. 

Plenty of reeds and tall bulrushes grew 


of them, 


| would have seen amongst the tallest of 


Don't | 


you know What it is, Mra, Jenkins?” and | 


he opens bis little mouth, and shouts at 
the top of his voice— 


**Little Boy Blae, come blow up your horn, 
The sheep's in the meadow, the cow'sin the corn.”’ 


Merrily ring out soine “children’s quad- 
rillea,”’ and surely never was organ-grinder 
so cheered and bonored before. In return 
for the music Alice Greer brings Jose a 
buneb of clover—memorial of a imission 
hall ‘‘day in the country.” 

Bobby Willisims gives him a marble, 
Jamie bestows on him a hug, and Baby 
Jenkins spares an affectionate kiss. 

Jose Marina on bis way richer in 
heart-gladnem and the biesasing of Heaven 
for the music that bas echoed through the 
humble court. 

Janie follows Mra, Jeukius back to ber 


them a curious nest, and near it a bird 
perched on one of the swaying rushes. It 
was singing a song, perbaps to ite imate or 


| the little ones in the nest. 


| 





“Watebing what?" asked Mabel, 

“The bird,” answered the boy. “Oh, 
dear, it’s flown away now: but it will come 
back, for its nest is there."’ 

**Do you like birds ?"’ asked Mabel sit. 
ting down beside him, 

“Yea; and now I aim in the country | 
see them every day. Do you live near 
here ?’’ 

“Yea,”’ replied Mabel; “I live at the 
mili.” 

“The mill! 
you inust be!” 


A real mill? How happy 





| else did—a boy, balf bidden a:mongst the | 
long grass, who, as Mabel drew nearer 
said— 

“Hush! I’m watching it.” 





' | Was a very spoilt little 4 
But though Mabel did not look, some one | 7 mare qies 


“No; 1 am not.” 

The boy looked up at ber. 

“Not happy in the country?” 

“No,” 

“Why not?” 

*‘] bave no one to play witb.”’ 

“I would play with ,”’ said the boy, 
“but I am very lame. f pave come into the 
country to see if I can get stronger, and 
though I can manage to get along better 
than [ did with the crutches, still 1 soon 
get tired.” 

“What were you watching when I came 
up?” asked Mabel. . 

“A bird amongst the reeds and rusbes. 
I think it must be a reed-warbier, for they 
build in marshy places Buti have never 
seen even a picture of one, or I should be 
quite sure, 1 bave a book at home with 
pictures of birds in it.” 

“Where is your bome?”’ 

“In a great town called Letberstone, 
miles and miles away. But I’m staying 
ip a cottage in the village street now, and 
when I am better I stroll out into the 
fields.” 

“I wonder if you could get as far as the 
mill?” 

The boy’s face grew bright with pleasure. 

“On! would try,” said he. “I have 
never seen a real mill. How far is it?” 

“Two fields off.” 

Slowly the boy raised hi:nself, and 
steadied himself on his crutches, 

“T will try,”’ be said. 

So the two set off towards the mill, The 
boy got very tired once or twice, and lay 
down on the grassto rest. Then be went 
vn again. 

Presently they came to the last stile. 

“I caunoi get over,” said the boy ae 

But just then Mabel caught sight of her 
fatber. 

**Fatber! father!” sbe shouted. “A lame 
boy has come to see the twill, and be can’t 
gel over the atile,’”’ . 

“We'll soon marage thal,’’ said the 
miller, taking the boy up in his stroog 
arins. 

‘‘Here, wife,” said the miller, ‘I’ve 
brought a visitor. He must have a good 
rest, and a cup of new milk, and then he 
shall see over the mill.” 

So the boy was seated in a great arin- 
chair, and wade as coinfortable as possible, 
and was soon chatting to Mabel and her 
mother asif he had known them all bis 
life. 

“And so you come from Letherstone?” 
said the miller’s wife. ‘I had a cousin 
living there long ago. Perhaps you might 
have heard the naine Marsiand—Arthur 
Marsiand ?” 

“Why, that’s my name,’’ answered the 
boy, “and iny father’s name too!” 

‘Your father! why, what strange things 
do happen! Here, father, father, only 
think: this is ny cousin Marsiand’s lad. 
Dear, dear! I haven’t seen Arthur since 
he was warried. To think of Mabel find- 
ing bim in the fields! Weil, Mab, you’ve 
got a playmate at last, for Arthur shall 
come and stay here as long as be pleases,’’ 

“T am going to stay a week ionger,” said 
Arthur, ‘‘and I shall like being here.’ 

“A week! Nonsense!’’ said the miller'’s 
wile, ‘You're not half strong yet. You 
ought to stay another six weeks at least, 
I shall write to cousin Marsland and teil 
him so,” 

And the miller’s wife wrote; and in the 
course of a day or two Arthur’s father came 
to the will. He was intending to take a 
holiday and fetch bis son home; but now 
he took a boliday and paid a visit to bis 
newly-found cousins, He was essily per- 
suaded to leave Arthur at the miller’s for 
another six weeks, which he could not help 
agreeing would do him all the good in the 
world. 

And eo it did, 

Artbur soon went about more easily with 
his crutches, and there was even a hope 
that be might do without thein altogether. 

How bappy be was, helping to teed the 
poultry aud the pigeons; and bow soon 
the pigeons caine to Know hii, and would 
fluiier down whenever he appeared. 

And be and Mabel roamed together 
through the fields and woods, and found 
all sorts of curious flowers and moases and 
birds and living creatures that Mabel bad 
never beard of belore, for though Arthur 
was a town boy, he knew a great deal about 
birds and aniinals, 

**But I sball always like the reed-warbler 
best, Arthur,” said Mabel, “tor perbaps if 
yoa had not stepped to watch it] should 
never bave found you,” 
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MILLY'S LESSON. 





BY MABEL F. WILSON 





/ brothers or sisters, and I lived half 
the year in the country and tbe 
Other half in the city. ; 

I had everything I wanted, and 1 really 
fear, on looking back to those days, that I 
I am atraid I 
never thought mucn of what other peop'e 
en, but always in the first place of ny- 
self. 4 

Papaand mamma loved me so much— 
partly perbaps, because several of uy little 
brothers and sisters bad died when they 
were babies—that they could searcely see 
any fault in me, and could not bear to 
thwart me in anything. 

I bad a very nice governess, and on the 
whole I enjoyed my lessons, but there was 
one thing I did not enjoy, and that was— 
practising. 

It wasn t that I was not fond of music, for 
ons phonies it very much, and loved to 

an n t© namma pl 
evening after dinner. oe 
It was actual laziness that made me dis- 


\V es [ was a little girl I had no 





—— 


like practising, and every time I sat do 
to the piano with iny Exercise Book batons 
me, I used to long to tear it into scraps and 
wT inked having wow pl 4 thoug 
ik aving new pieces, an b 
them very pretty when Miss Schuman 
played them over to me; but from the mo. 
inent she marking the tingering and 
asking m6 how many ¢rochets or quavers 
there were in the bar, atid what key the 
piece was in, I began to dislike it as much 
as the exe 

I don’t quite remember how long this 
state of things had been going on, but 1 am 
sure I had learnt music ior three or four 
years, when something bappened, as you 
will see, that made me really begin to try 
to practice properly, and at the saine time 
made me feel dreadfully ashamed of al! the 

sare that I had wasted since I began to 

earn music. 

One enerwing anantane told me that she 
was going to take me With ber to see a large 
Ragged School, in a very poor part of Lon. 
don. 

It was a bitterly cold day. As we drove 
along the streets I remember, as I looked 
out of the carriage window, noticing 
among other thiugs a group of wretched 
little boys warming their hands betore a 
sinall charcoal stove belonging to a man 
who was selling roasted chestnuts, and 
I wondered to myself in my ignorance if 
the children we were going to see could 
possibly look as poor and ragged as they 
did. 

When we got to the school I was sur- 
prised to find that the people there seemed 


to know mamma quite well, for 1 bad . 


thought that this was the first time that sbe 
had visited it. 

Afterwards mainma told me that she bad 
often been there, but bad thought that [ 
would not care to go with her, and that per- 
haps it would not be good for me to see so 
mnuch poverty and misery, even a:inong 
quite little boys and girls. 

But some one baving spoken about the 
proper way of bringing up children, show- 
ing therm a little of the other side of life,not 
too much of the sweet, and too little of the 
bitter, had nade inamina think of taking 
ine with ber that afternoon, 

We were shown all over the huge school- 
rooms, and | shall never forget the feelings 
which seemed for the first time to be awak- 
ening 'n my heart as I looked at the hun- 
dreds of little ragged creatures around me. 

I bad been so busy watching all the cbil- 
dren that I had not heard what mamma and 
the matron had been talking about, till 
turning to me tbe latter said— 

*You know, miss, we have been most 
anxious to get upa kind of entertainment 
for the children at Christmas, and as we 
cannot afford torpay anything, we are try- 
ing to get some friends kindly to come to 
sing and play. Would vou, iwnias, be so 
good as to help too, by playing one or two 
bright cheery pieces? The children would 
80 enjoy it, and I ain sure the pleasure you 
would give them would amply repay the 
trouble of coming all this long way.” 

What could I answer? I could barely 
play two or three bars of the simplest piece 
without breaking down—I, who during all 
these years had never practised for ten 
minutes without jumping up to look out 
of the window, or peep at a story-book, or 
dv anything under the sun ratner than go 
on playing! 

I shall never forget, all my life, how 
miserably ashamed and wortified 1 felt, 
how my cheeks burued, and how it seemed 
t me that every one was looking at me and 
wondering why I did not answer, 

For the first time in my life I felt really 
conscience-stricken, and wished froin the 
bottoin of my heart that I might run away 
and hide wyself, and never see or be seen 
by any one again. 

At last I managed to blurt out, in a very 
low iudistinct voice, that I could not play 
atal!. After which the matron, seeing my 
discomfiture though not exactly under- 
standing the cause of it, turned back to 
inaintha and began speaking about some- 
thing else, 

In a short ti:ne mamma said we must go, 
so I said “good-bye” and followed ber into 
the carriage. The drive home seemed ex- 
ceedingly long, and when :namma asked 
me in a gentle but rather disappointed tone 
it I did not think that 1 could piay some 
little thing at the Ragged Schoo] entertain- 
went, I could bear it no longer, but burst 
into tears, 

Fron that afternoon I really began to try 
to make progress with my music, and ai- 
though at first it was rather difficult to get 
out of all my lazy babits whilst practising, 
alter a few tmonths it became gradually 
more and more easy, and at the next enter- 
talnmeot at the Ragged Sciiool, the follow- 
ing Christmas, I was able to play two 
pieces quite correctly. They were simple 
pieces, and my cheeks burned with pleasure 
and pride, instead of sha:ne, when the kind 
matron thanked me, and the little children 
clapped their bands; and best of all, 
(inamima, dear inmamma, kissed ime softly 
when no one was iooking, and said—* Won't 
papa be pleased when he bears ef it, Milly 
darling?” 





Miss Parvenue—“‘You must promise me 
one thing, maw.”? Mra, Parvenue—*'Cer- 
tingly, my pet. What?’ Miss Parvenue 
—Do not let August—I mean Mr. Snobsen 
see you till after he proposes." Mrs. Par- 
venue—“Huh ! why not?” Miss Parvenvue 
—‘*Because, naw, at 25 a girl cannot afford 
to take chances,”’ 

eo or. —— 

WoopEN SHOES, whose chief value is 
that they are s cheap that nothing can be 
obtained on them in the pawnshops, though 
they are serviceable envagh for the pur- 

mn te now given to poor children in 

ndon. 
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BY PEARL RIVERS, 





Over the bay the sunset 
Broods with a tender glow. 

And out of the clouds of opal 
Pictures of magic grow. 


The waves that are softly breaking 
Their hearts on the sandy*shore, 
Seemeth in sound and motion 
Not waves, but a something more, 


A something that makes me restless 
In spite of the soothing calin— 

The sob of a heart forsaken, 
The sighing soul of a palm— 


And Il am no longer a woman, 
Weary and patient and sad; 

But a light hearted girl, as ready 
As birds are to sing and be glaa, 


I sit on the beach my own true love 

Speaks low, lest the waves should know; 
**The tied is at ebb, my darling, 

The love in my heart at flow.’ 


I sail on the bayand my true love 
Sails in the boat with me; 

*Wherever life’s currents take us, 
Remember I sall with thee.’ 


Ah! Lam dreaming; to-morrow 
The waves will be waves again; 

AndI? Lwill bea woman, 
Patient to bear my pain. 


—— $a 
SCOLDS AND MARRIAGE. 





In Leicester, England, in common with 
many other places, scolds were ducked in 
the river; and there is still preserved in the 
museum of that town a ‘‘cucking chair,’ 
in which these wives were seated while un- 
dergoing the punishment. Rough music to 
the scolds was the custom of some villages. 

So recently as 1860, at a village in the 
South of England, when a man was shut 
out of his house by a termagent wite, the 
boys and young men dressed up an effigy 
of the woman, imprisoned jt in the pond 
fora time, and then burned it before her 
door. 

Brand, in his ‘History of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne,’’ states that in the time of the 
Commonwealth scolds were punished with 
the ‘‘brank.’’ In the museum at Oxford 
oue of these curious articles is now exhib- 
ited in an excellent state of preservation. 
This ‘‘brank’’ was a sugar-loafed cap, made 
of iron hooping, with a cross at the top, 
and a flat piece projecting inwards to lay 
upen the tongue. It was put upon the 
heads of scolds, pad-locked behind, and had 
a string anneaed by which a man led them 
through the town. 

This form of punishment appears more 
recent than the ‘‘cucking chair.’’ The 
whirligig was formerly a very common 
punishment for trifling offences by sutlers, 
brawling women and such oftenders—a kind 
of circular wooden cage turning on a pivot, 
and when set in motion whirled around 
with such amazing velocity that the de- 
linquent soon became extremely sick. 

An old writer says ot the same punish- 
ment: ‘The way of punishing scolding 
women is pleasant enough. They fasten an 
arm-Cchair to the end of two beams, twelve 
to fifteen feet long, and parallel to each 
other, 80 that these two pieces of wood, 
with their two ends, embrace the chair, 
which hangs between them upon a sort of 
axle; by which means it plays freely, and 
always remains in the natural horizontal 
position in which a chair should be, that a 
person my sit conveniently in it whether 
you raise it up or let itdown. They set up 
& post upon the bank of a pond or river, and 
over this pond they lay almost ‘in equilibrio’ 
the two pieces of wood, at one end of which 
the chair hangs just over the water; they 
place the woman in this chair, and so 
plunge her into the water as often as the 
sentence directs, in order to cool her immod- 
erate heat,’’ 

Leaving scolds for a time, we find that it 
is a custom, and a very good one too, 
among cerwin tribes in Siberia, that, when 
4% woman is married, she must prepare the 
wedding dinner with her own hands. To 
this feast all the relations and friends, both 
of her own family and of that of the bride- 
groom, are invited. If the viands are well 
cooked, her credit asa good housewife is 
established; but if the dishes are badly pre- 
pared she 1s disgraced for ever. The result 
is that a Siberian wife is generally a good 
housekeeper. 

Something akin to this custom was for- 
merly practised in rural places. When the 
process of pancake-making was commenced 
—usually at about eleven o’clock—the do- 
mestics of the place assembled to engage in 





the art of ‘‘toasing the pancake,” as the 
idea was entertained that no woman was 
qualified for the connubial state without be- 
ing skilled in the art. — 

A parliamentary decree under Louis the 
Fitteenth of France, solemnly enacts, ‘‘that 
any female person toun ilty of enticing 
any of His Majesty’s male subjects into the 
bonds of matrimony by means of red and 
white paint, perfumes, essences, artificial 
teeth, false hair, high-heeled shoes, etc., 
shall be indicted tor witchcraft and de- 
clared unfit for marriage.’’ 

In England, several centuries back, every 
woman marrying was to pay tothe King, 
if a widow, twenty shillings; if a maid, ten 
shillings. 

Among ecclesiastical punishments meted 
out to married meno and women at the an- 
cient Archdeacons’ Court, we find one man 
bringing judgment upon himself for ‘‘ma- 
rieing his wife in their parrish church in 
her mask :’’ and another for ‘‘that the day 
he was marryed he dyd blowe oute the 
lightes about the altar and wolde suffer no 
lightes to bourne.’’ 

A third was punished for ‘‘not treating 
his wife with affectioun;’’ and another ‘‘tor 
cheening his wile to a post and slandering 
his neighbours.’”’ A woman was dealt 
with for ‘‘comyng to be churched without 
kercher, midwite, or wyves,’’ or not ‘‘as 
other honest women; but comyng in her 
hatt, aud a quarter about her neck.’’ 

Madame Greville tells us that in Russia 
women are not regarded as the equals of 
men. ‘The peasant,’’ she says, ‘‘expects 
his wile to plough, to harvest, to work 
like a beast of burden. This would be com- 
paratively nothing if they were well treated 
and loved. Their husbands do love them, 
but in a peculiar fashion. For the first two 
or three days aiter the wedding, things go 
on very well, that is, while the families are 
cxchanging their visits. After that, the 
husband beats his wife; and, if he does not 
beat her, she thinks it is because he does 
not love her.’’ 

In support of this Madame Greville, 
quotes the following instance: ‘‘Once, 
when I was there, a girl who had been 
married only ten days, came to me with 
her mother and begged me to use my influ- 
ence with the newly-made huaband. They 
wanted me to make him beat the girl, ac- 
cording to her situation as a wife. It wasa 
long time before I understood the reason. 1 
discovered that it was founded on jealousy. 
If a husband is not jealous, he does not beat 
his wife; and if he is not jealous, he does 
not love her. ”’ 

ane al 


brains of (bold. 





We are martyrs to our own faults. 
Every one must think in his own way. 


Good nature is one of the grandest of 
virtues, 

A defect will more quickly take the eye 
than a merit, 

Mortifications are often more painful than 
real ¢xlamities. 

Each day brings to us all some opportu- 
nity of doing good. 

Blowing is not playing the flute; you 
must use your fingers. 

A great mistake: To hold oneself too 
high, and rate oneself too Cheap, 

The more you murmur against your 
cross, the greater its burden will be. 


A sympathy with the pains and pleasures 
of others Is the foundation of our social virtues. 


Narrow minded people have not 4 
thought beyond the sphere of thelr own vision, 


To strike or vunish a child when you are 
angry is # far greater offense against God than blas- 
phemy. 

Religion presents few difficulties to the 
humble,. many to the proud, and insuperable ones to 
the vain. 

By the time we are shorn of our bad, 
foolish, or loafertsh habits, there Is but little left of 
some of us. 

Humility, sweet as it may be as a trait of 
of character, may degenerate luto vice, If not up- 
held by self-respect. 

The mau whe has things his own way 
is not so happy as lie who studies the way of others, 
to walk in the best. 

When a peach tree has more fruit than 
itcan ripen, it quietly drops the weakest, a6 & nan 


should drop bis bad habits in order to ripen the good, 


Man is not born to solve the problem of 
the universe, Yul to Gad out what he has to do, and 
to restrain himself within the limits of his compre- 
hension. 

The best of a book is not the thought 
which It contains, but the thought which tt suggests; 
just asthe charm ot music dwells uot lu the tones, 
but in the echoes of uur hearts. 





Femininities. 


Green walnut-shell juice isthe simplest 
form of hair dye. 


The divided skirt seems to gain no ground 
in conservative England, 


_The jubilee cake offered to the Queen 
weighed balf aton, She tovk it, 


In addition to ciher purposes, horsehair 
is woven into crinoline for | :dies’ bonnets. 


Very young English women are adopt- 
ing long eyelashes and an affectation of simplicity. 


The weapons of women.—Sweetness and 
submission are the most powerful weapons of wo- 
men. 


A Florida woman has made a _ bed quilt 
containing 16,000 pieces, each less than the size of an 
average thumb-nall. 

A New York cynic is of the opinion that 
many a woman never sheds atear unless her dress- 
maker spoils her dress, 


It is the fashion ia England to dispense 
with envelopes for letters, the latter being folded and 
sealed as in che oli! days. 


“Give a woman a looking glass, and a 
few sugar plumsaad she wil! ve satisfied,** remarks 
one of our tamcus poets, 


A Mrs. Bronson, of Baxter Springs, 
Kansas, has become insane through lonelines inci- 
dent to life on a prairie farm, 


In Syracuse, Kansas, the City Council is 
composed entirely of women, Result, clean streets 
and sidewalks in good repair. 


A loving act does more good than a flery 
exhortation, What mankind needs is not more goud 
talkers, but more youd Samaritans, 


A Maryland lady detends herself for the 
size of her bustie by saying that she isn’t responsi- 
ble for what goes on behind her back. 


A dressinaker in Portland, Oregon, gut 
madata neighbor in the room beneath, and, cutting 
a hole in the fluor, doused the other woman while in 
bed with hot water, 


In everything that women write, there 
will be thousands of faults against grammar, but al- 
so, toa cortainty, alwaysacharm never to be found 
in the letters of men, 


Florence Dunn, the little London girl, 
who received aring from the Queen's hand for not 
missiiug a day at school for seven years, is an Irish 
lassie from Tipperary. 

A new mode of hair dressing is Chinese 
fashioa, combed perfectly smooth up to the top of the 
head, then twisted into a coll on one side, witha 
large comb, specially made, on the other. 

Woman trusts to her intuitions rather 
than to her reason, but her intuitions lead her 
astray when they make her afraid of the thunder 
rather than the lightning during a thunder-storm, 

The first and most pathetic selection ip 
the scrap book of a young woman who was divorced 
after three months of married life, is a poem entitled 
**Ring the Happy Marriage Bells,’ written in honor 
of her wedding. 


About the most beautiful thing in nature 
isa fine old elm tree, and yet you never beard of a 
young man asking even the flu¢cstof elm trees to go 
with himtoa party or for a moonlight drive ina 
narrow seated buggy. 


Shese words, ‘‘I give myscif to thee,”’ 
uttered by an Arab woman lo aman, even without 
the presence of witnesses, If they cannot be easily 
procured, render ber his lawful wite, if he replies 
that he accepts her and gives her a dowry, 


The following is the copy of an adver- 
tisement which appeared in a country paper: 
**Made their escape—a husband's affections, They 
Cisappeared timimediately on seeing bis wife with 
her hands and face unwashed at break fast,"’ 





“You musin’t call me a salesperson!"’ 
sald a pretty shop-girl, bridling, to a rather elderly 
co-worker, ‘Then you shouldn’t have told Mr, 
Crash that lt was very appropriate putting me at the 
remnant counter!’* was the ludignant reply. 


Do nothing in thy passion, Why wilt 
thou put tosea in the violeuce of astorm’ If it be 
difficult to rule thine anger, itis wise to prevent It; 
avoid, therefore, all occasions of falling into wrath ; 
or guard thyself avainest them whenever they occur. 


Pet dog’s dress fashions are now out, 
To protect the canine darling trom cold sea breezer 
there is either the **bain de mer’’ coat, lu coffee col 
oured batiste, richly embroidered, or the ‘*matelote, ** 
made in navy-blue serge, trimmed with red, aod a 
proper sallor collar turned over the back, 


An infallible method of quieting babies is 


As svon as the squaller awakes, set it 


as follows : 

up, propped by a pillow If it cannotsit alone, and 
super its flugers with thick treacle; then put hall a 
dozen feathers luto its bande, and tt will sit and 


pick the feathers from one hand ty the other until it 
drops asleep. 
Siebenkss, an eminent German scholar, 


having finished reading one of his beautiful tinag! 
nings to bis wife, whoappeared to be listening with 
bated breath and eyelids cast down, closed the book 
with ioward satisfaction at the completion of bis 
labors, only to hear the sharer of lis joys ex- 
claim; “‘My dear, pray don’t puton your left 
stocking to-morrow—I see there's a hole in it."' 


whispered, with the 
whispered If he feared the 


“Tell me,’’ he 
hoarseness of emotion, 
murmuring sur! might catel the question and bear 
it tosome other ears. “Tell me, have you ever 
loved %°? She trembled, She hesitated for a to- 
ment, and he thought he feit her blushes glow into 
hiseves. She trembled, and ina still, soft whisper, 
gentile asthe suummer breeze, answered > **Not this 
summer,’ 

Married folks might be bappier if men 
were as thougktful for thelr wives as they were for 
them when sweethearts. [f both parties remembered 


that they were married for worse as well as for bet- 
ter. If there were fewer slike and velvet strees cose 
tumes, 2nd more plain, tidy, house dresses, s0% 


street ones too, for that matter. If there were few- 
er ‘‘please darilngs’’ ta public, and more polite 


manners io private. 








FAasculinities. 


Maine has a one-legged bicyclist. 


Mistakes are the landmarks in a man’s 
life. 


There are 672 coiored preachers in the 
elty of Raleigh, N.C. 

Man isa bundle of contradictions, tied 
together with fancies. 

“What to teach our daughters’’ was 
written by an old bacheler. 


White hairs are likethe sea toam which 
caps the waves after a storm. 


If a man repents he don’t have tw try to 
believe; it comes of itself, 


The superior man wishes to be slow in 
his words and earnest in his conduct, 


The Italians have a proverb, ‘The man 
whom (iod loves net, loves not music.’’ 


A minister may not be a brakeman, but 
he does a great deal of coupling all the time. 


The proud man is seldom a grateful man, 
for he never thinks that he gets as much as ne de- 
eerves. 


Young monkey is said to have something 
of the favor of rabbit, but ‘‘is immeasurably superi- 
or te i." 

No man can realize how easy it is to pass 
the contribution box around and forget to chip ina 
until he tries it. 


By the fall ot drops of water by degrees 
apotis filled, Letthis be an example for the acqul- 
sition of knowledge aud virtue. 


Mr. Woodhouse, ot Binghampton, N. Y., 
has recovered $800 dainages trom a man who per- 
sisted iu calling him Mr. Woodshed, 


A snob is that man or woman who is al- 


ways pretending to be something better—espeaially 
richer or more fashionable—than he or she really is, 


Men talk as it they believed in God, but 
they live as if they thought there were none ; their 
vows and promises are no movore than words, of 
course, 


They are the most frivolous and superfi- 
cial of mankind, who can be much delighted with 
that praise which they themselves know to be alto- 
«ether unmeriteau, 


An old clergyman once said o a parish- 
loner who was very amgry at ove of his neighbours : 
‘There isno use getting wad so long as the same 
man has to get over it.’ 


A Delaware man rolled off his veranda 
to the ground, a distance of 21 inches, to make fua 
for the baby, and the third time he tried it he broke 
his neck @nd lett the baby fatherless, 


An ice man in New York is said to have 
auswered, when asked to explain what he meant by 
saying that it would be better forthe public If the 
ice men had better wages: **‘Weigh yourown iceand 


see,’ 


It thou bearest slight provocations with 
patience, itshall be imputed unto thee for wisdom; 
and if thou wipest them from thy remembrance, thy 
heart shall feel rest, thy mind shail not reproach 
thee, 


Luminous cards are now not unusual, 
and the reader may not be surprised, at some future 
time, to find himeelf able to read his newspaper at 
night, without other lignt than its brilliaut pages 
will reflect, 


‘*My dear old friend, how were you able 
to acquire such an immense fortune?"* ‘By a 
very simple method, When I was poor I made out 
that l was rich, and when I gotrickh I made out that 
1 was poor,*’ 


Twenty eight unmarried women reside in 
Gartield county, Col.; also 1000 unmarried men. All 
the nen can’t get a wile froin among the 2%, and it 
probably puzzies the women to make a choice from 
awong the 1000, 


A deacon of Seymour, Ind., has been 
expelled from the church for declaring his belief 
that the world is ope mililoa veare old, aad that it te 
likely to stand for another milllom before the Judag- 
ment day comes, 


The losses or poverty of British land- 
lords are attested weekly by frequently ten, some- 
times twenty, columns of advertisements in the 
Times of sales of estates, towu mansions and con- 
tents, libraries and Jewels, 


An ungrateful tramp, who was taken in 
bv «a Chicago woman from a drenching rain storm, 
given hissupperand then provided a comfortable 
place to sleep the night, was counted among the 
missing in the morning, aad so was the sufa on 
which he had reated 


The wife of Francis M. Kellar, of Shel- 
byville, Lil., had slx toes on each foot and an extra 
fingeron each hand, Three of the children born to 
them had the same striking features, and he Legau wo 
late her, He treated her with great brutality, aod 
wound up afew daye ago by beating ber tu death 
with a ekillet, 


Down in Ralls county, Mo., a young 
woman iu frontof a farmhouse waved her band ata 
traveler ou a passing train, aod ta three days they 
were married. Nowevery unmarried woman in the 
county ou that line of road wave their hands at each 
train that passes, and some have been known to 
travel ten miles on foot to try their luck. 


Dean Switt’s ‘Battle of the Books’’ was 
\llustrated (he other day by two lawyers who quar- 
reled in acourt-room at Atlanta, Ga. One of them 
threwacopy of the Kevised Statutes at the other, 
wholn ture made an impression on his assallant 
with the Bible. Law books, Ink bottles, mucilage 
pote and spittoons followed, until the supply of am- 
munition wasexhausted and the combatants were 





separated. 

A youngster in a neighboring town, who 
had gone on @ pleasure trip by his father's consent, 
suddenly broke oulecryimg, and whea asked what the 
matter wae said: ‘Mamma will whip me.'' An et- 
fort was made to soothe him by explainiog that as 
long ashis father knew he had come his mother 
would not scold him for coming without saylag any- 
thing to ber aboutit. This hardly satisfied the little 
telluw, who whimpered ita reply: ‘‘Pape isn't th. 
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Recent Book Jssues. 





“Dennis Day, Carpet-Bagger; or the 
Story of Mary,” by Mrs. George E. Spen- 
cer, bas nething to recommend it. It is 
unhealthy, untimely, un-Am»rican and 
un-Christain. If fiction only, it 1s fiction 
put to a dirty purpose, and if the truth, 
wholly or partly, itis truth that will not 
now make the worid the better or happier 
in the telling. Dillingham, publisher, 
New York. Forsale by Lippincott & Co, 

“The Mystery of Bar Harbor,’ bp Alsop 
Leflingwell, is a melodramatic romance ol 
France and Mt. Desert. The hero falls 
madly in love with a princess, abducts and 
transports her to Kar Harbor and there in 
disguise seeks to win heras his wie. We 
are pot informed that he succeeds, but are 
told to “waitand bope,”” and are given to 
understand that a surprisimg sequel is 
forthcoming. The story is entirely original 
and suflicientiv thrilling. Dillingham, 
publisher, New York. For sale by Lippin- 
elt A Co. 

FRESH PERIODICALS, 

The pretty frontispiece of the August Sf. 
Vicholas, by Mary Hallock Foote, illus- 
some bright verses by Edith M. 
illustrator turns author 
inacharming sketch of Rocky Mountain 
life, ealled an “Idaho Picnic.” George 
Wharton Edwards writes and illustrates a 
capital sea story entitled “The Figurehead 
of James Starbuck.” “A Great Battle in a 
Forest’ is the tile given to Gen. Adatn 
Badeau’s account of the Confederate vic- 
tory at Chaneellorsville. There is a pleas- 
ant sketch of the ‘Autocrat of the Break- 
fast Table.’ ©. F. Molder tells “How 
Some Animals Become Extinet,’’ and in 
the “Ready for Business” paper George J. 
Manson gives his views on ‘Journalism.’ 
There are short stories by Nora Perry, H. 


trates 
liomas, and the 


H. Boyesen and others; instalments of the | 


serial, a ‘Brownie’ paper, pect? and 
inany other good things in this number. 
The Century Compiny, publishers, New 
York. 

The Jubilee season in London, and the 
excitement of the public mind over the 
Qveen’s fiftieth anniversary of her reign, 
resented ov two articles in the cur- 


ire fe] 

rent number of The Bleetrie:  “Vietorian 

Literature;” and “The Progress of Thought 
in Our Timew’ ‘Oxtord in the Middle | 
Ages, is a peculiarly interesting study of 
universi!V lifein the olden time. Alyer- 
non Charles Swinburne has a powerful 
poemon the Jubilee. Andrew Lang bas 
some sensible words to say on J,iterary 
Piaviarism, and James Keith, in a paper 
entitied “Qur Great Competitor,” studies 
the future of the United States. Mr. (rlad 

stone attacks some of the conclusions in 

Mr. Leckvy’s last volume of “England in 

the Eighteenth Century.” The papers 
entitied “Russia as the Enemy of English 


Trade, and “The Origin and 
tion of Myths,” are, in their respective 
lines, highly suggestive and interesting. 
here are several other articles, including 
Virwinia lite, entitled **Marse 
War,” trom ‘Black wood,.”’ 
publisher, New York. 


astory « if 
Dab after the 
kK. R. Pelton, 


The Miraacine of American Ifistory for 
\ugust comes to the front, as usual, with | 
charming and instructive articles, The | 


eading paper is an account of the “Prosen- 
Arctic ship Res to the 


tation of the lute 


(Queen of England by the President of the | 
Iso6, written | 
by Dr Pessenaen N. Otis, secretary of the | 


lt nited States,’ in the year 


expedition, The pre sentation scene is 


given notonly inthe graphic language of | 


an eye-witness, buf through an exact copy 
of the famous historic paintng in Syden- 
han Palace, 
ten ofthe Queen. ‘The First Newspaper 
West of the Alleghanies,”’ is the second 
article. A shorter paper is “The ‘Latrobe 
Corn-Stalk Columns’ in the Capital at 
Washington.” This is followed by the 
“Origin of the Federal Constitution.” 
“Indian Land tirants in Western Massa- 
isexcellent. The editor adds a 
chapter, “A> Love Romance in 
Hlistervy.”” Among the contributors to the 
varied departments are some of the lead- 
ing Writers of the tine. Published at 743 
Broadway, New York. Subscription price, 
advan 2, 


chusetts, 


pleasant 


Soa Vearin 


—_— ©: 
Working Women It cannot be ygain- 
said that undertoe existing order ot things, 


every year a greater number of refined and 
ntelligent young women must earn their 
own living Pwo concessions on their part 
are equally necessary to their material suc- 


‘oss and peace of mind (ne is that thev 
shall be willing: to step outside the over- 
rowded ranks of teachers, of whatever 
sort, of incompetent authors, and decora- 


tive artists, of copyists, saleswomen or 
erks,an d courageously accept some voca- 
*there is still room,or find anew 
place for themselves. The other is that 
they shall abandon the f olish motion that 
be happy only in one Way, or un- 
set of conditions, when there are 
in Which they may be 
least steadfast and cheerful. 
women who set out to earn 
theirown living, do undergo more annoy 
ances and mortifications than men. Thev 
are more sensitive to slights and rebufts. 


thon wher 


t ev can 
fer one 
imvy other 
4} } y. or at 
nadouvtedly, 


Ways 


They are also unwillii ¢ to be identitied 
With their work, a8 men are identified 
with theirs. If they would congratulate 


instead of pity thermseles that thev have to 
disabilities 


work, balt of their tancied 
would vVanisi in thin air. 
—_ — _ = 


THREE clergyman 


is ius forerhan. 


Interpreta- | 


belong loa tire com- 
pany of Cambridge, N. Y.,and one of them | 


| COURTING IN RUSSIA. 





girl is acknowledged by ber mother to 

be of marriageable age, sbe is taken to 
tue St. Petersburg Summer Garden to join 
the “bridal promenade.”’ 

This consists of the daughters of the Rus- 
sain tradesmen walking in procession, fol- 
lowed by their parents, and dows 
they go, pretending to chat with each other, 
and to take no notice of the young men— 
tie tradesmen’s sons, dressed in their best 
cioithes—who walk in another procession ou 
the other side, 

However, every now and then some 
young fellow slips out of his proper rank, 
and adds bimeetf to the line of girls on the 
other side, speakiny to one particularly. 

Toe parents of tue girl join in the con- 
Versaiion in a Jew moments, and soon they 


["e first Whit Sunday after the young 


leave the promenade and are joined by tbe | 


parents of the voung man. 

On the next day a female friend calls on 
the girl's parents, and requests ber hand. 
‘This granted, all the relations on both sides 
meet, and argue ebvout the portion to be 
given with the girl. If that is not satistac- 


tory, allisatan end; if it is what is ex- | 


pected, the betrothal takes place. 
The bride and bridegroom kneel down 


upon a big fur mat, and the bride takes a) 


ring off her tinger and gives it to the bride- 
groom, who returns the gift by another. 
The bride’s mother meanwhile crumbles 
4 piece of bread over ber daughter's bead, 
and ber father holds the image of his aaugb- 


ter’s patron saint over his future sun-in- | 


law’s well-vrushed head, 

As toey rise, the bridesmaids sing a wed- 
ding song. The guests each bring forward 
a present of some sort. Wine is handed 
about and someone says it is bitter and 
needs sweetening. 

Upon this the bridegroom kisses the 
bride—the sweetness being supposed to be 
provided by this kiss—salutes the company 
| and takes bis leave,on which the brides- 
inaids sing a song. 

Courting time has now began. Every 
night the lover comes to his lady’s home 
with a present, generally cake or suyar- 
plums, 

Ile makes love under rather awkward 
circumstances, fur the bridesinaids sit about 
the betrothed pair in acircie, singing songs 
descriptive of their happiness. 

The last evening of the courtship is enliv- 
ened by the presentation of the gifts of the 
bridegrooin—which must include brushes, 
soap, and perfumery, 
| Ono receiving these the bridesmaids in- 

stantly carry the bride away, and wash ber, 

jeand dress her bair, and perfume her pocket- 
| handkerchief. 

Thus toyched up, she returns to the co:- 

| pany, and the bride’s father gives his 

future son-in-law the marriage portion, 


which he takes bomne with him in a neat 
bay. 
The next morning he returns for the 


lady berself. She receives him with her 
hair unbraided and flowing down her back. 
‘They are warried by the ceremonies of 

| the (Freek Church, and the old folks never 
| go to the wedding-dinner. The trying day 
, closes by the bride Kneeling down and 
| pulling off her husband's boots, to prove 
| herintention to be an obedient and sub- 
iniss. ve wife. 
| Afterthe wedding-day the parents begin 
to give feasts, and keepit up a week; and 
itis not until all this is over thatthe voung 
couple see those blessed bridesmaids take 
their departure, They are then compelled 
| to kiss them, thank thei, and give them a 
present. 
| - A 


FACTS ABOUT CANDY. 


made at the time by direc. | 


|} Close to molasses candy come chocolate 
drops, caramnels and otber candies in which 
| Sugar and chocolate or plain flavors are the 
| ingredients. The candies on which there 
| is the least profitin proportion to the sel|- 
ing price sre those which sell high. The 
best confectioner’s sugar costs but little 
over six cents a pound, and the best grades 
of molasses are not dear, They and a little 
flavoring inake inolasses candy, and that is 
why there is 80 inuch protit in it 
There is another particular besides good 
grades of molasses or sugar and flavoring 
that nakes a big difference in the quality of 
candy, and would account for the superi- 
| orily of some candy over others—that isthe 
quality of the butter. Cheap confectioners 
do not use butter atall. There are plenty 
of substitutes for it, but none answers 
entirely, 
One of the best known candy men, who 
has built up a large business, starting from 
x sinall taffy sbop, thinks that his use ot! 
tilty-cent butter in his inolasses candy has 
done more to build up bis trade reputation 
than anything else, lie vives as the key. 
note of candy success—“pure mateals, 
lruit sirupsand tine butter.” 
rhe main expense in running a eandy 
store is rent and clerk nire. The rent of 4 
leading store runs froin $2500 a veartosIs.. 
*) and one ortwo inay be over that Lhe 
renton a pound of candy costs alinost as 
much a8 the sugar, The clerk bire is large 
iu amount, as the candy trade is not steady, 
but depends on the weather and hours of 
the day. 
A fine afternoon wiil crowd the store and 
work every clerk, while on rainy daysthey 
have nothing to do but watel the flies, The 
clerks are almost all girls, and get fron. 8) 
to $15 a week, with a forewoman at $15 or 
is. The clerk hire of an up-town store is 
a little more than the rental usually,thougt 
there is one place that pays as much rent 
as cierk hire. 

As inuch candy of the best grades is sojii 
in 4ummer as in Winter, if not imore. Tle 
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candy stores down-town do a big aummer 
| business, as business men buy candy there 
| for their wives out of town, and young 
| clerks send a box every little while to their 
| girl who 1s off at some summer resort. In 

the winter the bulk of the trade is by the 
| women themselves, who cause more trouble 
than the men, and do not buy 80 much of 
| the highest price. When aman is buying 
| candy he asks for the best, while a woman 
_ prices the candies as she dves everything 
| else, 

A wornan’s candy store can always be 
| told from a man’s caudy store, oy noticing 
| whether there is a sodo-water fountain and 
some tables to sit down at, A man does 
not go to acandy store but to a drug store 


a women prefers a candy store 2 have # 
soda and ice creau) attachinent. 

Soine of tbe candy stores are accused of 
running liquor attachments in the back 
room reserved for ice cream t»bles, but as 
| nen do not go there a mnale reporter bas no 
| way of find 
| whether there is a secret for men in the 
guise of an ice cream parlor. 

The very best paid man in a candy estab- 
lisuiment is the designer of new candies. 
His pay is $50 or $60 a week, while the tore- 
inan of the factory only receives $30 or $40. 
| There is always a demand tor new candies 
with new names. Each new thing in- 
| vented bas its run of popularity for a little 
while, anc then is succeeded by something 
The candy man who puts the most 





| else, 
| taking novelties on the market at the right 
, time isthe one who tnakes inoney. 

There is a constant deinand not only for 
| new candies but new flavors aud designs 
| io old stand-tys. Molasses candy 18 as old 

as any form of confectionery, yet there are 
new flavors and forms of it appearing every 
little while, and caramels and chocolates 
continually turn up with some French 
name prefixed to them, A man who can 
invent such things is worth money, and is 
rare, 
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' FACES OF THE DEaD.—When we got 
into the intrenciment (says the author of 
‘Recollections of a Private’) a man, a tew 
files to my left, dropped dead, shot just 
above the rigbteye. Hedid not groan or 
Sizh or nake the slightest physical move- 
nent, except that his breast heaved a few 
times. The ligbt went out of bis face in- 
Stuntly, leaving it without a particle of ex- 
pression, It was placid, and as the facial 
inuscies contracted it took many sbapes, 
When the man’s body becaine cold and his 
face bardened, it was borribly distorted, as 

) though be had suffered intensely. Any per- 
json who had net seen nim killed would 
|} have have said tbat he had endured ex- 
treme agony before leath released him. A 
lew minutes after he fell another man, a 
little further to the left, fell with appar- 
ently a precisely similar wound. He was 
straightened out and lived foroveran hour, 
He did not speak, but simply lay on bis 
back, while bis broad cnuest rose and fell, 
slowly at first, and then faster and taster, 
and more and more feebly until be was 
dead. And bis tace hardened until it was 
almost terrifying in its paintul distortion. 
I have seen dead soldiers’ faces which were 
| Wreathed in siniles ; and heard their cotn- 
rades say that they had died happy. 1 do 
not believe that the face of a dead soldier, 
jving on a battle-tield, ever truly indicated 
the mental or physical anguish or peaceful- 
ness of inind which he suffered or enjoyed 
before his death, The face is plastic ater 
death, and as the facial muscles cool and 
cCovtract they draw the Jace into many 
shapes, Sometimes the dead simnile; and 
again they stare with glassy eves and loll- 
ing tongue, and a dreadfully distorted vis- 
ave looks at you, It goes for nothing |! One 
death tay bave been as painless aa the 
otber. 














A YOUNG lady of fascinating manner, 
who can bandle the ribbons, has resolved 
to starta splendid bansom cab, to drive it 
| herself, and charge triple fares. Should 
| she be patronized she will start several 
| more, each driven by a young lady. 


WANAMAKER’S 
The biggest Dry Goods and General! Store in 
the World. 14 acres of crowded floor 


Dress Materials and things for 
women’s use and wear first and foremost. 








space. 


Cheviot all-ewool check suitings, 3 Styles, 33 color- 
ings, Winch, 37 cents, Serviceable, seasonable, 
STVilsti. 

Print d Flannels, striped and figured ; for Tennis 
or Boating, 75 cents, 

Mixed Camel’s Hair, soft and clinging, 8 shades: 
: inch, See cents, its 
Foules, like Camel's Hair in weave and texture 
hut ho scattered surface hairs, 75, to $1.25 : 

le san little 4 l Oar , 
Phe = ie, alittle narrower, a little coarser, 45 to 
Piain all-wool Veiling, 10 colers str 
‘ olers, stree at : 

ay Panett t shades; 40 
4 batr ss, the same, WS cents to $1. 
ceced le Cottons, very light and very rough, 25 

Pure Silk Gloves, all the new shades, 28 cents. 

tue 'e Gloves, 4-button, embroidered, 65 cents 

isquetaire Suede Gloves, 6-butto Fae 
aan 1. ’ ton, plain, 75 cts 

Black “atin Parasols, $1.50, worth $3. 

r mn Black or Coiored Satin Parasols, $1.38, 

Cashmere Shawls, iiae and sof; creain, cardinal, 


blue, or pink, $1.25 u 
Shoes tor Seaside, Knobbly 
ff, «gray or 


Rudber huttons, 


Dlack, $1 to $3, 


4 


w 


, —_—— or Tennis, 
light canvas tops. Bu 





It you don’t know precisely what you 
want,when you write tor samples or goods, 


Say something that'll help us to pick for 
you. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


for whatever soda water he may want,while- 


ing Out except by hearsay | 








RADWAY’s 
READY 


R.R.R. Pe aRner. 


CURES THE WORST PAINS in from one 
to twenty minutes. Not one hour after 
reading this need any one SUFFER 

WITH PAIN. 


A Cure For All 
SUMMER COMPLAINTS! 


A half to a teaspoonful in half a tumbler of water 





will, in a few moments, cure Cram Spasins, 
Sour Stomach, Nausea, Vomiting, Heartburn, 
Nervousness, Sleeplessness, Sick eadache, 


Diarrhea, Dysentery, Cholera Morbus, Colic, Fiat- 
ulency and all internal pains. For severe cases of 
the foregoing Complaints see our printed Clrections. 


It is Highly Important that Every Family Keep a 


Supply of 
Radway’ Ready Relief 


Its use will prove beneficial 
on all oceasions of pain or sickness. There is noth- 
ing in the world that will stop pain or arrest the pro- 
gress of disease as quickly as the Ready Relief, 

It is pleasant to take asa tonic, anodyne or sooth- 
jug lotion. 

Vhere epidemte diseases prevail, such as Fevers, 
Dveentery, Cholera, Influenza, Diphtheria, Scarlet 
Fever, Pneumonia and other malignant diseases, 
RADWAY’S READY RELIEF will, if taken as directed, 
protect the syste in agalast attacks, and if seized with 
sickness, quickly cure the patient. 


Malaria in its Various Forms, 
Fever and Ague. 


Radway’s Ready Relief 


Not only cures the patient seized with ma 
laria, but if people exposed to it will every morning 
on getting out of bed take twenty or thirty drops of 
the READY RELIEF in a glass of water and drink 
itand eat, say a cracker, they will escape attacks, 
PRACTISING WITH R. R. R. 
MONTAGUE, TEX. 

Dr. Radway & Co.: 

l have been using your medicines for the last 
twenty vears, and in all cases of Chillsand Fever | 
have never flee pe care. wits use anything but 

SAD ELL anc 4LS. 
encore: THOS. J. JONES. 

Mr. JOHN MORTON, of Verplanck Point, N. Y.. 
proprietor of the Hudson River Brick Manutacturing 
Co., says that he prevents and cures attacks of chills 
and fever in his family and among the men in his 
employ by the use of RADWAY'S READY RELIEF 
and P{LLs. Also the men in Mr, Frost*s brick vard, 
at the same place, rely entirely on the R. R, R. for 
the cure and prevention of Malaria. 

There is not a remedial agent in the world that will 
cure Fever and Ague, and all other Malarious, Bil- 
jous and other fevers, aided by RADWAY’'S PILLS, 
so quickly as RADWAY’‘S READY RELIEF. 

RADWAY’‘S READY RELIEF is acure for every 
HEADACHE, SCIATICA, 
RHEU MATISM, 
BRUISES, 


Pain, TOOTHACHE, 
LUMBAGO, NEURALGIA, 
SWELLING of the JOINTS, SPRAINS, 
PAINS in the BACK, CHEST or LIMBs. f 

The application of the Ready Retiei will afford in 
stant ease and cowfort. 7 : 

It was the first and is THE ONLY PALIN REMEDY) 
that instantly stops the most excruciating pains, al- 
lavs inflammation, and cures Congestions, whether 
of the Lungs, Stomach, Bowels or other glands or 
organs, by one application, 


Price, 50 cts. per Bottle. Sold by druggists. 


DR. RADWAY’S 
SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLV ENT, 


The Great Blood Purifier 





Pure blood makessound flesh, strong bone and 4 
clear skin, If you would have your flesh firm, and 
your bones sound, and your complexion fair, use 
RADWAY'S SARSAPARILLIAN RKESOLVEN!. 
It possesses wonderful power in curing all forms ot 
scrofulous and eruptive diseases, syphiloid ulcers, 
tumors, sores, enlarged glands, &c., rapidly and 
permanently. Dr. Randolph Mefntire, of st. Hya- 
cinthe, Canada, says: ‘**1 completely and marvel- 
ously cured a victiin of Scrotuia in its last stage by 
following your advice given in your little treacise 
on that disease.*’ 

Joseph Bushell, of Dennison Mills, uebec, 
‘completely cured by two bottles of RADW 
RESOLVENT of an old sore on the leg.*’ 

J. ¥F. Trunnel, South St. Louis, Mo., ‘*was cure! 
ot a bad case of Scrofula after having been given up 
as incurable.** 

A remedy composed of ingredients of extraord!- 
nary medical properties, essential to purity, heal, 
repair and invigorate the broken-down and wasted 
body. All druggist-. §labuttle. 


RADWAY’S PILLS, 


The Creat Liver and Stomach 
Remedy, 


was 


AY’s 





For the cure of all disorders of the Stomach, 


Liver, Bowels, Kidneys, Bladder, Nervous Diseases, 
Loss ot Appetite, Headache, Costiveness, Lndiges- 
tion, Biliousness, Fever, Inflammation of the 
Bowels, Piles, and all derangements of the In- 
ternal Viscera. Purely vegetable, containing uo 
mereury, minerals or deleterious drugs. 

PRIC 2c PER BOX. Sold by all druggists. 





“A FINE, SURE MEDICINE. 


RaDway & Co.—Gentlemen: Your Pills lave 
often warded off sickness in my family. [ neve! 
think it safe to be without them; ther are a fine, sur 
wedicine, Most respectfully vours, 

HENRY KENWORTH. 

CHEBANSE, Iroquois Co., Lllinvis. 

What a Physician ‘Says of Radway's Pills. 

Iam using your R. R. Reliet and your Regulating 
Piils and have recommended them abeve all pills, 
and sella great many of them, I have them on hant 
always, and use them in ny practiceand in my ow! 
family, and expect to, in preterence of all Pill- 


Yours respectfully, 
sed ? Dr. A. &. MIDDLEBROUK. 
DORAVILLE, Ga, 


DYSPEPSIA. 


DR. RADWAY'S PILLS areacure for this com: 
plaint. They restore strength to the stomach and 
enable it to perform its functions, The symptoms 
Dyspepsia disappear, and with them the liability °! 
the system tocontract diseases, : 

Senda letter stamp to DR. RADWAY & ©O., S°- 
32 Warren street, New York. ‘ 

SF intormation worth thousands will be sent '° 


you, 

TO THE PUBLIC.—Be sure and ask for RA! 
WAY'Sand see that the aane **RADWAY"™ 35 °° 
what you buy. 
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Humorous, — 


IN THE DOG DAYS, 














“Bring hither, bring hither my red bandbox, 
Bring hither my bandbox green, 

And my bandbox brown from London town, 
And my box of silver sheen. 





«and it's oh for my trunk of leather tough, 
And my trunk of oak-ribbed zinc, 

And my trunk so tough, of canvas stuff, 
That will bulge, bat will not shrink, 


“Oh, pile them high with the robes 1 wear 














Tilt their lids they overflow, 
My lord he will stare, and eke he will swear; 
But in they will have to go.’’ 


‘Oh waly, waly, my ladye fair, 
Now whitherand will ye flee?** 

‘*To Mount Saint Bushailot-Worrl-Ancair 
On Conyile-by-the-sea."’ 


They have seized her boxes one and all 
In the Tavern Lafitte de Kidd; 
And loudly for help the porters call 
As they stack them up in entry and hall, 
And pile them high against bulkhead and wall: 
But wherever they stow them, great and small, 
Far out of her reach they are slid, 


Hier room is a cell a fathom long, 
Her bed is a thing of fears, 

Where all night long the noiseless song 
Of the wingless bird she hears, 


And her lord he lies in a hallway lone, 
On a sleep-destroying cot, 
Where she hears him groan ina wrathful tone, 
‘Tu's—** (**Hush!’*) ‘It’s —** (* "Sh! hush!**) 
‘+ hot!*? 


And all this time in their home in town, 
A mansion of cold gray stone, 
There are peacefal glooms in seventeen rooms, 
Where the burglar sleeps alone. 
—BURDETTER, 





A droll dog—A wag with a funny tale. 


The honey bee is a regular merchant. It 
cells combs fora living. 

Out ot proportion—Two spoons to one 
plate of fee cream, 

A good way to get into a scrape is to 
shave with a dull razor, 

If big heads are a sign of astuteness, 
a cabbage should be sharper than a pin. 

What a large number of people would 
rather have left unsald—* Will you marry me?" 

How is it that there is no place where 
there isso apt to be a fresh breeze as by the salt 
sea? 

. . . 

Advice to husbands: Never talk in your 

you are sure 


sleep unless what 


say, 

It is very unhealthy for a growing boy 
to smoke tobacco—particularly if his father catches 
him at it. 

Customer: “Are you sure this bread is 
fresh, baker?’’ Baker: **Well, I should say so—it’s 
to-morrow’s,** 

A wedding ceremony should not pass 
off too smeothly. For instance, there should be a 
hitch of some kind, 

Starch is said to be explosive. It causes 


explosions in the family when the old man finds it 
has been left out of his collars. 


The days of the book agent are nnum- 
bered. A German firm has invented a steel-clad 
bullet that will penetrate four inches of brass, 


you are going to 


There are many and various ways of be- 
coming aman of mark; but the easiest and most ef- 
fectualde to lean up against some newly-painted 
rakhag 


The waiter’s ready explanation: ‘‘How 
can you give sueh a dirty napkin as this?’ ‘‘Beg 
pardon, sir; got folded the wrong way, sir. There, 
sir; how’s that, now?*’ 


Small boy: ‘“‘Do you believe in the 
Fourth of July?** Small girl: ‘*‘No, I don't. So, 
there!’? Small boy, in a shocked tone of voice: 
‘My! Where do you go to Sunday school ?"* 


‘Resolved, That the common schools of 
this country have done more for its prosperity than 
the clreus,’? was the question before a Paterson, N. 
J., debating soctety last week. Decided in the nega- 
tive, 


Dobbs thinks the ‘‘tree of knowledge”’ 
was the birch tree, the twigs of which have done 
more to make man acquainted with arithmetic than 
all the other members of the vegetable kingdom com- 
bined, 


Said a worthy gentleman to one of his 
friends: *] wish you would try and make my son 
see the error of hisconduct.’’? ‘*But why don’t you 
doit yourseif??’ ‘**Well, you see, being his father, 
I have but little influence over him.’’ 


The bull dog in the play succeeded the 
other nightin Buffalo in dragging from under the 
player's collar the piece of liver which coaxed him 
on, and, taking it before the footlights, he sat down 
and quietly ate it, while the villain escaped. 


‘“‘Ma,’’ said Bobby, ‘‘have I been a good 
boy tu-day?*’ **Yes, Bobby, and I aw very proud of 
you.’ ‘*Well, will you do me a favor, ma?*’ ae 
it's reasonable, Bobby. What is it?*? ‘‘Let me go 
to bed to-night without saying my prayers.’’ 


ee 
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TWO AND TWO MAKE FOUR. 





Years ago, it was comparatively rare for 
ships, except the very first-clans passenger 
vessels, to carry a surgeon, Lhe captain him- 
self doing what was needful in the way of 
pbhysicking anybody who felt ill, And in 
order to prevent the possibility of any ac- 
cidents happening, the captain was pro- 
vided witn a little book of instructions, with 
the racer complaints of bumanity neat- 
ly classified, and brief directions as to the 
medicine to be given for each, somewhat in 
this style: ‘Headache, medicine, No. 
10;"" “Stomach-acbe, medicine, No. 13 ;” 
and 80 on. 

So all the captain had to do, when the pa- 
tient declared his complaint, was to open 
his inedicine chest where all the inedicines 
were numbered off so as totally with the 
instructions in the book, 

On the voyage there was such a ran on 
medicine No, 13 that, after the ship had 
been a couple of :pontus at sea, it was all 
exhausted. 

However, one morning a patient pre- 
sented himself, complaining of the pain tor 
which No, 13 was the only specitic on board, 
and the captain was fairly puzzled. 

“Twelve is nigh to thirteen, Try him 
with number twelve,’ said the mate, 
ees but the captain shook his 


The book said No. 13, and nothing but 
No. 13. The captain looked up at the rig- 
ging. The mate scratched his head. The 
patient rubbed the part that ached, and 
groaned. Moved by these marks of suftfer- 
ing, a bright idea struck the captain. 

“We're out of No. 13, right enough,” he 
said tothe mate, ‘‘but seven and nix is thir- 
teen. Sol’ll give him balf a dose of No, 
7, and half a dose of No. 6; and I'll be 
bound that'll put him to rights,” 

No sooner said than done, and the saga- 
cious skipper, having mixed the two medi- 
cines, gave them to the sufferer, who de- 
parted inuch comforted. 

And the inate went away swearing to 
bimself, and unable to contain his admira- 
tion for his skipper, in whose tigure-head 
he vowed, with nany expletives, there was 
a good deal more than anybody would have 
thought. 

PH 
CULTIVATING COFFEE.—Tbere is needed 
a rich soil, plenty of water and pertect 
sbade; for the coffee-plant cannot stand 
direct sun-rays any tnore than cold, Just 
before the rainy season, seeds are planted 
in pecnliar diagonal lines, so as to give 
about ninety trees to the acre, and given 
over toa farmer's care for five years. He 
atonce plants banana trees beside therm, 
which answer a double purpose of shading 
the tender growth and of producing quick 
returns. Meanwhile, the slower growing 
bucare, which is permanent, is planted, and 
by the time the coffee is large encugh to 
bear, is ready to shield it for lite. The 
owner now takes possession of his estate 
and it begins to yield, continuing for thirty 
years or more, with an average annual 
product of ten pouuds to a tree, About 
the middle of March it is in full blossoin, 
bearinga pretty, white, daisy-shaped flower, 
with half a dozen lanceolate leaves and a 
delicate vanilla pertume. The fruit or 
berry, containing two coffee beans lying 
face to face Jike chestnuts in a burr, ripens 
early in autumn, when itis pickea, busked, 
washed, sorted according tosize and quality, 
and sent off to market in sacks of from 125 
to 130 pounds, 

$$ 
{n Paraguay, at Guaza-Cua, a woman go- 
ing to bathe in the Jake laid ber child down 
under a neighboring tree and walked down 
to the water. A ygibola, however, on the 
look-out for prey at the shore,sprang at and 
seized her before she could escape. Soon 
alterwards 4 horseinan passing near heard 
some cries, and on examining round saw 
the child alone under the tree. Suspecting 
some disaster, he rode down to the lake, 
and there saw 9 huge snake swallowing the 
woman, who was already drawn in up to 
the waist. Hastily tying his two lassoes to- 
gether, the man threw the noose over the 
woman and under ber arma, and spurring 
bis horse, succeeded in drawing the unfor- 
tunate woran’s still palpitating body trom 
the throat of the disappointed monater. 
Whether the woman survived is not stated. 

— 

A VELVEr dog collar with a padlock in 
gold, and jeweled, is one of the latest freaks 
ot fashion tor young ladies; the velvet 
band is about an inch and a half wide, and 
is worn close around the throat; the pad- 
jock isin the torm of a pendant, and Is 
hung on the velvet in front. 





HUMPHREYS’ 


IOLLOPATHIC 2 4 


SPECIFIC No. 


he only senecessfal remedy for 


Nervous Debility, Vital Weakness, 


and Prostration, from*over-work or other causes 
$1 per vial or 5 viaus and Jarye vial powder, for @5. 
SOLD BY DrevGolsts, orsent postpaid on receipt of 
price.—liumphre ya’ Medicine (o., 108 buitem Bt., h, ¥. 





AMGNTH. Agents wanted. GO best sell- 
ing articles ta the world | ranple free. 





Wife: ‘John, why didn't you wake me 


up last night during the fire in the next block?*’ A gents Wanted for Dr. Lyman Abbott's Life of 


Husband: to much.*? Wife: 


**Well, the next time I wish you would let me know 


‘It didn’t amount 


il: yo can? . , re & M hine Habit Cured tn 
a you knew I can’t sleep if there isa fire anywhere | = days. Ke pay till enred- 
ids Dr. J. Stephens, Lebanon, Uhio. 
| . fe i caenaicifahlinmmenailaet tists 


In one of the new girls’ schools, the in- 
Spector arrives to make an examination: ‘‘I wish to 
have the hest informed young lady come to the 
blackboard,*’* he says, solemnly. No one moves. 
‘Then,’ says he, gracefuliy, *‘I should like the 


prettiest one tocome,’’ They all stand up. 





$25 Adiress JAY BRONSON, Detrolt, Mich. 


Beecher. Only proper one, A.tiorton &Co,, Phila, 


and all bowei troubles especially constipation—cur- 







“LYDLA E, PINKHAM'S 


VEGETABLE % 
% COMPOUND 





is a Positive Cure 
Vor Female Coarplaints and Weaknesses 
bo commen (eo cer beet(rmale populali 
Tt will cure entirely the worst form of Female Com- 
Dlaints, al] Ovarian troubles, Infammztion and Ul- 
ceration, Falling Sg pope bed ten 
SS ae particularly 


It will dissolve and expel tumors from the Uterus in 
an early stage of development. Thetendency tocancer 
Ce enaee areca Raemes weny apesdhly taste wae. 

removes flatulency, destro 
for fmt gt weakness 4 yo 4 
, Slee plesxness, he 
Pia feeling of bearing 2 saang pam, tand 
ah all timte and Sader alicireutnstancee act in harmony 
oe vern the Female system. 
the f Kidney Com ts of 
Compound is unsurpassed. Price $1. Sin Gaede fee oe 

Ne ‘amily should be without LYDBA EF. PINKHAM'S 
LIVER PILLS. They cure constipation, biliousness and 
torpidity of theliver, 9% cents a box at all druggista. 


- R. DOLLARD, 
1 513 
CHESTNOT 8T., 
Philadelphia. 
PremierA = §) 
IN HAIR. 


Inventor of the celebrated GOSSANZR VEN 
TILATING WIG and ELASTIC BAND 
TOUPRES. 


Instructions to enable Ladies and Gentlemen to 
measure their own heads with accuracy : 
FOR WiG8, INCHES. TOUPEES AND 8CALPS, 
No.1, The round of the INCHES. 

head, No. 1. From forehead back 
No. 2. From forehead as far as bald. 
over the head to neck. | No. 2. Over forehead as 
No. 3. From ear to ear far as required. 
over the top. No, 8% Over the crown of 
No. 4. From ear to ear 


the head, 
round the forehead. 
He bas always ready for sale a eptendie Stock of 
Gents’ Wigs, Toupees, Ladies’ V \gs, Half Wigs, 
Frizettes, Braids, Curls, etc., beaut!fully manufac- 
‘ured, and as cheap as any establishment tn the 
Union, Letters from any part of the world wil) re- 





celve attention. 
ae rooms for Dyeing Ladies’ and Gentlemen's 
alr. 


Agents make 65 a day with Plush 
Cheapest in US Particulars free 
Fosuxz & Makin, (Cincinnati, O. 


BLOOM OF YOUTH 


Every Lady desires to be considered 
handsome. The mostimportant adjunct 
to — beauty is a clear, smooth, soft 
and beautiful skin. Jadies afilicted 


with Tan ~~ h or Discolored 
Skin and ether an should lose 
no time in applying this old established 
and delightful Toilet preparation. 
It will immediately obliterate all such 
imperfections and is perfectly harmless. 
It has been chemically analysed by 
the Board of Health of New York City, 
and pronounced entirely free from any 
material injurious to the health or akin. 
Price, 75 Cents Per Bottle. 
Sold by Druggists and Fancy Goods 
Dealers Everywhere 








ean piay it WITHOUT ANY PREVIOUS 
MENTS. 


80 much as to whistle or hum a tune 


sistance of thie GUIDE, 
in different keys. 


of the kind, 


quarter-nole, a sharp ora flat, 
reference toauything but what hele shown 
urately and without the least trouble. 


own instructors, 
ferent character 


Christmas. 
than one of the family can play. 
gvod use of their instruments. 


age stamps, 2°56, 
popular songs, will be sent with The Guide, 





Instant relief. Final cureand never 
i ge returns. Noindelicacy. Neither 
knife, purge, salve or suppository. Liver, kidney 


ad like magte. Sufferers will learn of asimple remed 
bes. bv addressing, J. H. REEVES, 75 Nassau 8t., N. Y. 














Depot 39 Barclay St., N. Y. 


power of making correct and harmonious chords in accompaniments, 
stood that the Guide will not make an accomplished musician without study. 
What itcando, do welland WITHOUT FAIL is to enable anyone 
the nature of atune or air in muale to play such tunes or atra, without ever having opened am: 
book, and without previonsly needing to know the difference between A 
The Guide is placed on the Instrument, and the player, 
ry It te 
Although It does not and never 
of study, it will be of incalculable assistance to the player vy 
By giving the student the powerto play IMMEDIATELY twelve tunes of dlf- 
this number of pieces being seut with each (ruide 
the sounds, and the fingers used to the position and touch of the keys. 
tice with the Guiue, it will be easy to pick out, almost with the skill 
player, any air cr tune that may be heard or known, 

The Guide, we repeat, will not learn how to read the common sheet muste 
hose who cannot spend years learning an instrument, how to learn anumber of 
FITHER PREVIOUS KNOWLEDGE OR STUDY. A child tf itean say ite A, B, O'sand knowsas 
tune—say ‘The Sweet Bye and Bye*'—can play it, after a few attempts, quite well. 
many who would like to be able to dothi«, for their own and the amusement of others, and to such 
we commend The Guide as BOUND TO De for them ALL WESAY. 
ness, moreover, would make ita very good present to give a person, 
Almost every home In the land has a plano, organ or melodeon, whereon seldom more 
With thisGinide In the house everybody can make more or leas 


The Guide will be sent to any address, all postage paid, on recetpt of FIFTY CENTS. 


taken.) For Ten Cents extra a music book, containing the wordsan: wu ustc for tw 
Address 


726 SANSOM S&ST., 



















































































ONLY DRESSING 


HAT WILL PRODUCE 


POLISH out yNKING KiNG 
Neate Bie 


LARGE BOTTLES2 5 
ALL SHOE DEALERS SELL! 


WANTED (Samples FREE) for 

EK) Dr. Seott’s beautiful Electric 
Corsets, Brushes, Belts, 

Ete, Norrish, quick sales, Territory given, satis 


faction guaranteed, Dr. SCOTT. 843 B’way, N Y. 


A CARD.—Toall who are suffering from errors 
and indiscretions of youth, nervous weakness, carly 
decay, loss of manhood, &e., | will send a recipe that 
will cure vou, FREE OF CHARGE, This great 
remedy was discovered by a missionary in South 
America, Send self-addreased envelope to Rev. 
Joseru T. INMAN, Station D, New York City. 


CURE ‘7: DEA 
Pece’s PATENT ImPROvED Cusmonep Ear Drums Perfectly 
Restore the Meariag, and orm the work of the natural 
drum, Invisible, comf le and avers = tion. All 
conversation and even whispers heard distinctly. Send for 
Pustrated book with testimonials, FREE. Address or cal] on 

. HIBCOX, 863 Broedway, New York, Mention this paper. 






SECRET-OF-BEAUTY, 


whit LILAC SOAP 





The new and exquisite Toilet Roap 
which for perfect Purity and Perman- 
ency of Delicate fragrance is unequallod 
for either Toilet or Nursery use. No 
materials unless carefully selected and 
paneay gure everenter into its manu- 
facture, hence this Soap is perfectly 
reliable for usein the Nursery and un- 
rivalled for general Tollet ase. 

Lamp’s Waite Litao Tortet Boar ia 
refreshing and soothing to the skin, leav- 
ing it beautifully clear soft and smooth. 


Price, 20c. per Cake. Box 8 Cakes 0c. 
Sent by Mail upon Receipt of Price. 
Sold by Druggists and Fancy Goods 

Dealers Lverywhere. 


TO PLAY MUSIC 
WITHOUT STUDY! 


This Can Be Done by Means of the 


INSTANTANEOUS GUIDE to the PIANO or ORGAN. 


Anyone knowing a tune, éither **in the head,'* as tt is called,’ or able to hum, whistle or sing, 
KNOWLEDGE 
In fact it may be the first time they have ever seen a planv or organ, yet If they know 
sav ‘'Way Duwnon the Swanee River,'* for instance 
can play it IMMEDIATELY, correctly and with good effect, on the plano or organ, with the as- 
THE GUIDE shows how the tunes are to be played with both hands and 
Thus the player bas the fall effect of the bassand treble cleta, together with the 


OF MUSIC OR THE INSTRU- 


they 


It must be piatniy under 


It will do nothing 
understanding 
half-note 


or a, a or a 


without 


do, can inatew moments play the plece ac- 


an supplant regular books 


‘‘ear’’ and all others who are their 
the ear grows accustomed to 

Su, aftera very little prac- 
and rapidity of the trained 
But tt will teach 


tunes without 


There are 


Its cheapness and useful- 
whether young oF old, at - 


(Poat- 


THE CQUIDE MUSIC CO., 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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Latest Fashion Phases. 


It ina YMistake to suppose that the wo- 
men who spend most on dress are those 
who think most of it. Those to whom 
money is no object and who need only 
wish in order to have, leave the burden of 
planning as well as execution to their 
dressmaker; it isthe woman who must 
maintain a decent appearance on a small 
allowance and by taste and ingenuity make 
one dollar do the work of five, who gives 
ber whole mind to the subject. 

Fortunately taste and ingenuity can doa 
great deal, but even they must have some 
material wherewith to work. The woman 
who dresses, not handsomely, that is im- 
possible, but well on a small allowance, 
must be a genius in her way. 

She must make her own dresses with, at 
most, the oceasiona) aid of a dressmaker at 
$2 a day ; must do herown embroideries, 
trim her own bonnets, have an artist's eye 
for color, and a French-woman’s knack at 
picturesque combinations, in short, she 
must be able to make the most of all she 
has, however little it may be. 

In the first place every purchase, no mat- 
ter how trifling, must be nade with refer- 
ence to future as to the present use, Her 
best dress for this summer, for instance, 
must be such that it will make over advan- 
tageously next year for second best, and 
the year after do for afternoon wear at 
home. 

Conspicuous colors, however tempting, 
unless indeed they be wonderfully becom- 
ing, must be avoided if she would not be 
known by her dress, Neutral shades are her 
safest choice, and the material should be as 
good as she can possibly afford. 

“The destruction of the poor is his pov- 
erty,” and there is such a thing as being 
tov poor to be economical, paradoxical as 
the statement may seem ; that ia, one may 
be forced to buy an inferior article for lack 
of the money necessary to purchase a good 
one. 

Still itis far better to have but one suit a 
season and have that handsome than to buy 
half a dozen cheap suits with the same 
money, unless, indeed, in summer, when a 
variety of light and airy toilets are to be 
preferred to one rich dress, 

Real lace is an investment, and with care 
will lasta lifetime. Take a real Spanish 
fichu for example ; with a little ingenuity 
itis a scarf, a mantle for outdoor wear, a 
fichu for evening dress, or, arranged overa 
silk bonnet with a spray of flowers, an ele- 
want evening bonnet. Handsome lace 
never goes out of fashion, and when worn 
can always be renovated. . 

On the other hand,money spent for cheap 
cotton imitations is worse than thrown 
away—it spoils any toilet, for no lady 
with any pretentions to taste ever wears 
cheap finery. 

A narrow linen collar is always in better 
taste than cotton lace, while crepe lisse 
ruching, calling for no great outlay at the 
moment, is appropriate with the richest 
dresa, 

Crepe lisse, though, is expensive, be- 
cause so often requiring renewal, so that 
real lace, in spite of the first cost, is much 
more economical in the long run, 

It isa good plan to buy cheap tarletane 
ruches, and baste them inside the crepe 
lisse, low enough down not to show. Thus 
placed, they protect the crepe lisse from 
crushing, as well as from becoming soiled 
by contact with the skin. 

W hat has been said about imitation cot- 
ton laces in no wise applies to pretty hand- 
made thread laces which have of late years 
become the retuge of those who have re- 
fined tastes, but cannot afford to indulge 
then. 

Ostrich fe«thers also may be counted as 
an investinent, since they are always in 
fashion, and when on hand reduce the cost 
of a new bonnet considerably. 

So, too, with handsome cut jet or fine 
pearl buttons ; costing more perhaps, at 
first, they practically last forever, and may 
be used again, while passamenterie 


ing hid under the bracelet when the gloves 
are worn. 

In taking off gloves they should never 
be pulled by the ends of the fingers. in- 
stead, turn the top of the glove down over 
the band and take hold of the fingers 
through the kid. By this means the fin- 
gers will not be rubbed in taking off. 

When purchasing a pair of gloves match 
the color in a five cent spool of fine sewing 
silk, and mend oach tiny rip as it appears. 
“A stitch in time saves nine, here as else- 
where. If the glove tears, the edges of the 
rent should be closely button-holed, 
stitebed, and then button-holed together. 
In order to prevent so many accidents in 
the pulling on of gloves, let the following 
directions be observed: Turn the glove 
down beyond the button, and let the fin- 
gers work on thoroughly to the ends, also 
the thumb, then turn the glove over and 
adjust gently into place, but avoid pull- 
ing it. 

If the gloves were laid in a damp towel 
for three or four minutes previously to 
pulling on, they would draw on more 
easily, and seldom or never tear. 

The fashion of combination costumes isa 
tower of strength to her who must domuch 
with small means, sinoe it allows her to 
utilize any scraps which she may have on 
hand. 

Then, too, the fashion of framing the 
tront breadth of a skirt gives great scope to 
the employment of an _ inconsiderable 
quantity of handsome material, and many 
‘short lengths’’ of rich brocade, velvet, or 
satin may be most advantageously used in 
this manner. 

The bodice is often of the same material 
as the panels, but where this cannot be 
accomplished, a portion can be introduced 
as trimmings, such as revers, plastrons, or 
pelerine and cuffs. The jacket, different 
from the skirt, is another economical! style, 





and one which has become very popular. 

Neatness is, however, the great desidera- 
tum to economy in dress. If the toilet is 
carefully made, the dress tidy, well-fitting 
and neatly put on, and the color trill spot- 
less, the effectcan scarcely fail to be attrac- 
tive. 

To keep garments fresh and neat much | 


pains is necessary. The dress must be 
brushed, or at least skaken when taken 
off, and be carefully hung up, not tossed 
down on a chair or the bed in a crumpled 
heap. f 

Gloves should be tenderly smoothed out, 
frills rolled up and straightened, and rib- 
bons smoothed over the fingers, tightly 
rolled up, and pinned with a fine needle ; 
a pin is apt to leave its mark behind it in | 
unsightly holes. 





| 
Odds and Ends. 
NOVELTIES IN DECORATION, 

There seems to bea great run upon every | 
sort of oriental fabric at present among | 
those followers of fashion who take art as 
their especial line. 

Imitations—and very clever ones, too— | 
of the real thing flood the market, and so- | 
called art muslins, in odd tints, at about 
eight cents a yard ; Kamari and Sumatra | 
muslins, at a rather higher price, about a 
yard wide, and suitable for window cur- 
tains, in broad stripes of two colors; quaint 
printed calico, and limp thick muslin, 
equally cheap, averaging 42 or 52 inches | 
wide, sold principally tor summer bed-cov- 
lids ; fancy colored canvas tor hangings ; | 
oriental tapestries, thick and warm, and | 
many other materials, are io be seen every-_ 
where, in all rooms, and also in vestibules, 
and conservatories leading out of drawing- 
room. 

Some of the tapestry hangings are won- 
derfully cheap, and most effective in ap 





and silk buttons seldom wear as long as | 
the dress for which they were originally | 
| cheese-colored ground. These are in large 
, and small sizes 


bought 

The question of gloves is a difficult one 
for the practically economist in dress. To 
be well-yloved is absolutely necessary to a 
good appearance, and even with the great- 
est care kid gloves soon grow shabby. 

Cheap gloves are apt to prove a snare 
and delusion, and when these are used it 
is well to find some place where they keep 
a make which is to be relied upon,and buy 
always at that one place. 


It is a clever expedient to take the long 
tops of gloves, the Ongers of which are past 
wearing, and match them intwo or three | 


button gloves, which, being out of fasbion, 
may be bought very cheap, and to which 
the tops may easily be sewed, the join be- 





pearance. These are adapted as portieres 
or as curtains to draughty doors; the lat- | 
ter being fixed to the door, on a brass rod, 
so that it offers no obstruction to the open- 
ing and shutting of the door. A real old 
piece of good work or tapestry is often 
shown off in this way. 

For summer coverlids there are the 
Crete ones, with or without gold thread, in 
pale, harmonious colors, on a cream or 


Plain<olored soft muslin curtains are 
very tashionable in boudoirs, as are the 
misty-looking flowered ones. Cream and | 
white window curtains look well when | 
caught loosely back with two silk handker- 
chiefs, the point of one being towards the | 
window, and the point of the other towaris | 
the room. 

Pale sea-green and plover’s egz-yellow 
look well together, also pale blue and 
rather deep terracotta. Grey and yellow, 
or brown and yellow, are occasionally 
seen, according to the coloring of the room 
and the fancy of the hostess 


/wards between the pbotograpba 


| birds, and sea view painted below. 


| liquid color sold in small tins. 





lt is now so wuch the fashion to take 


down the heavy winter curtains, and put 
up pretty light cretonne, printed linen, or 
muslin, that all the new introductious of 
recent fabrics come opportunely at this 
season. 

Some cream leno curtains, with a broad 
red stripe, are cheap, and very popular ; 
and they are also cut and adapted for tea- 
cloths, morning aprons, and hangings for a 
small bed or mantel shelf. 

Carved woodwork for fitting inwo win- 
dows above the doors, etc., can now be pur- 
chased at the different shops. It is in ex- 
act imitation of Oriental carving. 

In several houses, where the long nar- 
row drawing-room windows look out upon 
a stone balcony, the windows have been 
removed from their original place, thrown 
out to the edge of the stone, and the carved 
woodwork fitted in instead. 

In the embrasures, if I may so express 
it, ferns and plants are kept, and a hang- 
ing lamp, with colored shade, throws its 
soft light at night, in the centre. This isa 
very great improvement to most rooms, 
and gives an appearance of space. 

In these days of travel, carved woodwork 
is much imported by people who goabroad 
on the look-out for curiosities and treasures. 
I recently saw a very quaint carved Portu- 
guese ox yoke, which bad cost the travel- 
ler no end of trouble to bargain for, carry 
off, and bring home, adapted as a cente 
panel to asideboard. it was very heavy, 
in light-colored oak, and carved in a very 
quaint, rough manner. It had been pur- 
chased off the very necks of the patient 
beasts, which do so much of the labor in 
Portugal. 

The backs of tall, carved oak chairs are 
sometimes adapted as the ‘‘jambe”’ of man- 
telpieces, or as panels; and all sorts of 
small pieces are fitted into overmantels, 
corner-cupboards, blotting-books, or the 
panels of doors. 

in modern woodwork, the drawing-room 
toadstool is the last inttoduction. It is the 
popular milking stool carried out in the 
form of a toadstool, with the enlarged stalk 
and thé curved edge. It is to be had in 
unpainted wood, so that the amateur may 
color it to look like a toadstool. 

As there is great variety and much bril- 


| liancy of color among the tungi, there is un- 


limited scope for the brush of the artist. I 
have seen one painted red, with white 
spots, and another brown, with red ones, 
which were most »atural in appearance, 
though somewhat unusual in size. 
Anotber pretty knicknack is a flat 
wooden frame to hang against the wall or 
rest on a simall table easel, sufficiently 
large and long to hold three cabinet photo- 
grapbs abreast, with a two-inch space be- 


| tween each aperture, and a wide margin 


allaround. Tois is first painted in oils, 
shaded from palest blue to dark neutral 
tint, and afterwards wita a bough spread- 
ing across the entire top, covered with a 


| row ofabout twenty little birds nestling 
| close together. 


A branch of flowering 
blossom spreads upwards from one corner, 
standing out well from the dark back- 
ground, and a few birds are flying down- 
With 
apple blossom and swallows the effect is 
very good; also with robin redbreasts 
and a snowy bough, or with a row of sea- 
The 
frames are trom 18 to 20 inches long, and 


' 10 to lZinches deep ; but, of course, these 


dimensions are subject to alteration. 
Painting very large jars, for standing in 
corners of rooms, is being done now by 
busy ‘‘dabblers."’ The jars are colored 
first with bouse-paint, allowed to dry per- 
fectiy, and then painted over with the 
It flowers 
are afterwards added, such as large 
“sword” leaves, iris, sunflowers,toxgloves, 
hemlock, etc., oil tubes are used. Tue jars 
stand three feet and upwards, and are of 
that oval form which one sees in illustrated 
editions of the “Forty Tuieves.” They are 
sometimes seen in balconies, in their 
natural color or painted dark green. 
Colored pots of graceful shape are now to 
be bad, with three gold-linked chains 
attacbed for hanging up. A plant or cut 
flowers, grasses and creepers are put in 
these. They arein sbades of yellow and 
green, round in form, with crumpled 
edges, and in two or more sizea Other 
pretty things are the small table lamps, 


supported by owls in immitation stained 
ivory. 





ii, 








A WELL-TO-DO negro living on Orange 
Lake, near Citra, Florida, saw a very large 
alligator make nis appearance among a lot 
of bogs in the lake, seize one of the best in 
the herd and attempt to make off to deep 
water with it. The other nogs attacked the 
alligator on all sidee—some by the legs, 
others by any convenient part After 


killing bim they fell to work making a 
hearty weal of biu. 











Confidential Correspondents. 





fluyer—of the leftband. 2. The gentleman's initials 
Gret, thus: A. B. toC. D., followed by the date or 
year of the presentation. 

NELLIE.—The only way to soothe the 
bitter feelings your self-will has raised is to acknow- 
ledge your iault and endeavor to improve yourseif 
when you have gained forgiveness, so as to offend 
your friend no more, 


NaREO.—Tbe best cure for sech nerv- 
ousness &s you describe is, unquestionably, to try to 
forget sell, and to devote all the powers of miad and 
body to give pleasure to others, This is also the most 
useful lite that a girl can lead. 


DARLING.—Croesus was King of Lydia, 
and passed for the richest of mankind. sop lived 
under his patronage, and bis Court was the asylum 
of learning. He was defeated by Cyrus, King of 
Persia, B.C. 248, deposed from his kingdorn, and died 
ia obscurity. 

E1@GaM.—-For the intormation which we 
bave already more than once supplied respecting the 
origin of the term ‘‘blue stocking,’’ we have given 
full particulars already. A society of learned ladies 
adopted stockings of this color as a badge, in 1400, at 
Venice, and the last of that clique was Miss Monck- 
ton, subsequently Countess of Cork, who died ia 
1340, 

M. D.—You must get over your basitul- 
ness and speak to her. Perhaps if you should tell her 
your dream she wouldtell hersto you. That would 
pave the way toa satisfactory interchange of views 
on the singular coincidence of your both dreaming 
the same dream on the same night, and the advisable- 
ness of having the dreams come to pass. 

INQUIRER.—The difference between an 
allegory and a metaphor is simply this ; the former, 
asa figure of rhetoric, is theembodiment of a train 
of tioughts by means of sensible images which have 
some analogy tothe thought, and differs from \he 
metaphor in itsextent, The latter is expressed in a 
single sentence or even word, while the allegory is 
sustained through the whole representation. 

BaLLasT.—l. When asbip is overladen 
and in danger under rough weather, it is often ne- 
cessary to lighten her by throwing part of ber cargo 
overboard, which proceeding is described as ‘‘to jet- 
tison’’ the ship, from the French word jeter, ‘‘to 
throw away.’’ 2. The terms ‘‘liquid’’ and ‘‘fluid’’ 
are commonly employed synouymously, but the lat- 
ter has a broader siguification than the former. A\!l 
liquids are fluids, but some fluids (such as air) are not 
liquids, 

AGUES.—It 18 well to avoid all faiiliari- 
ties until the young man has proposed and is ac 
cepted, Rec&less endearments lead very often to a 
great dealof harm. You have done all that you pro- 
perly cando. Itisnow his place to write. If he 
does not, but calle when and how he pleases, keep 
up the cool treatment, or do rot see him atall. This 
may bring him to his senses, or send him away. And if 
he goes away simply on account of your acting as a gir! 
should, you are well rid of what might be a bad bar- 
cain. 

A. S. M.—You appear to be ip a sickly, 
unwholesome state of mind, produced by a similar 
condition of body. Pray daily toGod to deliver you 
from evi) thoughts, occupy yourselfin useful wauual 
work, and read interesting bouks of travels, history, 
orsuch like. Goto bed eariy, and either work in 
your garden or give yourself wholesome exercise 
with a skipping-rope, or battledore and siultiecock, 
and indulge nomore In such ailly morbid fancies. If 
you continue todo so you will soon be fit for a luna- 
tic asylum, 

TaM.— You inquire whetber it is ‘proper 
for a genUewan to speak toa lady at the seaside with- 
out an introduction.’* Doyou really feel doubtful 
as to the licence which the proximity of salt water, 
sand, and stones may concede to the "stronger sex, 
and withdraw the protectiou usually claimed by the 
weaker? Isa man to forget his manhood, not to sa) 
honor and gallantry as a gentieman, because he is 
eujoying the breezes of a watering-place *’ Or may 
a lady (so-called) so forget her womanly self-respect 
asto permit the impertinent intrusion upon her so- 
ciety of a low-bred man, because she is likewise re- 
freshing herself atthe same place’ Decidedly nut, 
by any means. 

CONSTANCE.—The saltness of the sea is 
explained by many to be caused asjfollows: ‘‘Kivers 
which are constantly flowing intothe ocean contain 
salts varying fromtento fifty, or even a hundred 
grains pergallon. They are chiefly common éalt, 
sulphate andcarbonate of lime, magnesia, soda, 
potash, and iror. These are the distinguishing 
characteristics of sea water. The water which 
evaporates trom the sea in the form of rain is nearly 
pure, aud falling upon the landit washes the soil, aud 
percolates through the rocky layers, until, charged 
again with saline matter, it returns to the sea. It is 
the chloride of magnesium which gives ihbst damp, 
sticky feeling to ciothes that are washed or wetted 
with sea water. The deepe: the shade of biue tlic 
salter the water, and when the color Is green, the wa- 
ler is much fresher. 

G. D. L.—Tbere are olteu tacit engage- 
ments formed between young people of opposite 
sexes, the result at Orst of asort of sneaking kind 
ness. This grows aflerwards to an openly displayed 
preference ; itis, perhaps, wutually understood that 
each has a great liking for the other, and, at that pre- 
cise time, neither care for anyone else, nor do they 
look out for another lover, and jet no actual coL- 
fession or explanation bas taken place. This is 4 
tacit engagement : the lady teels sure that she bas 
safely in thrall tue heart of the gentleman, and he 
believes that his personal qualifications have fixed 
bim tn the imagination of the lady with a periman- 
ency which time itself can hardly efface ; the mutual 
attachment becomes a matter of course, and he pre- 
sumes it is unnecessary to speak out; he cannmeulexs- 
pect the lady todo so. All gues on smoothly until, 
lo! another youth, with superior personal qualifica- 
tious, appearson the scene ; he, tou, is smitien, aod 
so, perchance, is the lady, but he is bolder and wiser 
—he speaks out ; tnatis busiaess. **A bird In the 
hand,’ ete , thinks the lady, and she accepts num- 
ber two, while number one goes about distraught, 
hair disordered, linen attire disarranged, pale Jaced, 
and full of woe—a victim. ‘‘Jilted,**he cries, ‘‘and 
by her! Uh, itis base and heartless of you to jilt me 
thus !’* The man talks nonsense; he is not jilted: 
he has only himself to blame—he should have spoke" 
out. Had he done so, and the lady, when challenged, 
confessed the sof impeachment, perfectly acquiesc- 
ing, had left the rest to papa and mamma, and after 
this had extinguished number one by accepting nul 
bertwo, then, indeed, would number one have Dev! 
jilted, and the lady heartiess, cic. A legitimate jilt 
can only occur after amactual engagement. 
































